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LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


Mdlle. CARLOTTA PATTI, M. LOTTO and the “ FAUST" Selection, every 
night. The Programme js varied every evening. 


BAND OF 100 PERFORMERS. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, September 10 (in consequence of the great success of 
the Beethoven Night),a BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL will be given. 

On SATURDAY NEXT, September 12, the LAST VOLUNTEER NIGHT. 


On SATURDAY, September 19, the Last Night of the Concerts, for the 
BENEFIT of Mz, ALFRED MELLON. 


Admission—ONE SHILLING. 


NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
“M\HE MESSAGE”—MR. SIMS REEVES will sing 


setae peomeats famous Song, “ Tax Messace,” at the evening concert of Tuesday, 





NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
“T OVE IS A GENTLE THING”—Miss Palmer will 


sing “‘ Love is a gentle thing" from Howard Glover's ular operetta of 
“ Once too often,” at the evening concert of Tuesday, September qth. —s 


NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
“(\H! GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY.” — 


Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Miss Palmer will sing the duet “Oh! 
Glorious age of Chivalry " (“and is it thus you amuse your friend ") from Howard 
Glover's popular operetta of “ Once too often,” at the evening concert of Tuesday, 
September 15th. 








PROVINCIAL CONCERT TOUR. 
DLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI.—Mnr. J. Russet has 


the honor to announce that he has engaged the following eminent Artists for 
a Grand Provincial Tour during the months of October and November, 1863:— 
Vocalists: Mdlle, Carlotta Patti, Madame Fanny Huddart, Herr Reichardt, Signor 
Ferranti (baritone of the Grand Opera, La Scala, Milan; San Carlos, Naples; and 
the principal Opera Houses of Italy), Instrumentalists: M. Ascher (pianist to the 
Empress of the French, and the celebrated composer), M, Vieuxtemps (the celebrated 
violinist), Conductor, Mr. C. J. Hargitt. All applications respecting engage- 
ments to be addressed to Mr. J. Russell, 46 Bessborough Gardens, Pimlico, 8.W. 


NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
“T NAVIGANTI,” (“Tae Mariners”) Madame 


Weiss, Mr. Montem Smith and Mr. Weiss will sing Randegger’s admired Trio, 
“I Naviganti," (“The Mariners") at the evening concert of Wednesday, September 


° 





NOTICE.—NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


HE Music from Howard Glover's popular operetta of 
* Once too often" is published by Dumwoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, 
where also the libretto may be obtained, price 6d. 





OPERATIC ACADEMY. 
R. HOWARD GLOVER, Composer of the Operas 


“Ruy Blas,” “ Once too Often,” ** Aminta," the Cantatas ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” 
“Comala,” &c., respectfully announces that he hss OPENED AN ACADEMY for 
the STUDY and PRACTICE of OPERATIC MUSIC. Students, besides private 
instruction, will have the advantage of practising together, rehearsing occasionally 
upon the stage of one of our Metropolitan theatres, and when sufficiently advanced 
of taking part in public performances, They will thus acquire a complete knowledge 
of all the standard operas with the dialogue, recitatives, concerted pieces, and stage 
business (so embarrasing to novices), which, as we have no regular provincial opera 
houses, it would be impossible for them to gaim by any other means. The success 
which attended the Musical and Dramatic Academy, which Mr. Howard Glover 
instituted in conjunction with his mother, the late celebrated actress, some years ago, 
affords him reasonable ground for the belief that, with increased experience, he may 
again be honored with the confidence of the musical world. The study of Oratorios 
will also form a part of the course of instruction, and the advantages of the school 
will be open to efficient amateurs as to professional students. Terms 10 guineas per 
quarter (exclusive of the hire of music), paid in advance. A fee of half-a-guinea 
charged for trying the voice, and giving professional opinion. There will also be 
Classes for the study of the Italian, French and German languages, a knowledge ot 
which isso important to the musical artist, All applications to be made, in the 
first instance by letter, addressed to Mr, Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison’s 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent-street. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
HE APPOINTMENT of a BASS SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Mownpary, the 28'h day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Thursday and Friday of the preceeding week, 
immediately after morning Service. 

All Applications and Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. Epwarp 
Pex.x, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his office in the College, 
Durham, previous to Sarurpar, the Twelfth day of September next. 

The Travelling expenses of the Candidates, who shall be summoned to the trial, 
Will be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 23rd July, 1863. 








LASGOW CITY HALL SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS.—From the terms of a recent Advertisement issued by Mr. 
James Lawson, wherein he states that he is the only Musical Agent in Scotland, the 
Directors deem it necessary to inform the profession that all engagements for these 
Concerts are made direct through the Secretary, Mr. James Airlie, 118 Union Street, 
and not through the medium of any other agent in Scotland. As Mr. Airlie also 
Regotiates engagements for other concerts in town and country, artistes visiting the 


M: AGUILAR begs to inform his friends and pupils 


that he has returned to town, to resume his professional engagements. 





M3. SWIFT will sing Tue Banner or Sr. Georaz, 


Balfe’s new and popular “ Rifle Song,” (the words by John Brougham, Esq.), 
at Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Grand Voluntecr Promenade Concerts, at the Royal Italian 
Opera House, THIS EVENING. 


O ORGANISTS.—Wanted immediately, for the Parish 


Church of Beccles, (Suffolk), an efficient Organist and Choir-master, The 
salary is £40 per annnm. Application to be made to Mr. Reap Crisp, Churchwarde.. 


A VIOLIN (Jacozo Srzinzr) FOR SALE. A First- 
oF. 








rate Instrument, in good preservation. Alsoa VIOQLONCELLO. Apply, 
H. Z., Post Office, Nottingham. 


“THE MESSAGE.—Easy Edition.” 
IMS REEVES’S Great Song, “Taz Message,” is now 


published price 3s., with an easy accompaniment for the pianoforte, by the 
composer, J. Blumenthal. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“TERE MESSAGE,”’—for the Pianoforte. 
IMS REEVES’S Great Song, “Taz Message,” is now 


published, price 4s., transcribed for the piano by the composer, J. Blumenthal. 
London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


HARMONIUM PRELUDIO TO MEYERBEER'S CANTIQUE, 


“ASPIRATION,” 
Composed expressly for Herr ENGEL, 
Is published this day (Price 6d), by 
Dounoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


ARIE D'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSI 
Characteristically Illustrated. 

“The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 

“ What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 

“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 

* Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien .. =... 
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he either individually or in touring parties, are requested to communicate with 





London: Doncaw Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W, 
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Just published, price 3s. 
DEDICATED TO MISS AMY ROSE, 
SEPARATION: 
SONG. 

The Worps by ANNA H. DRURY. 


The Music by ANNA MARIA EDWARDS. 


Sung with distinguished success by the composer at her Concert, given, by kind 
permission, at Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan's Mansion, Grosvenor Place. 





Just published, price 4s, Splendidly illustrated, 


THE FIRE BRIGADE GALOP, 
Dedicated to 
CAPTAIN FREDERICK HODGES. 
By LIEUT. BECKER (II.F.B.) ‘and the VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADES OF 
ENGLAND, 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
The Words by 
LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
Author of? 
“WILD FLOWERS OF POETRY.” 


No. 1.—“ The heart that loves me.” Price 2s. 6d. 
No. 2.—“ Old Erin’s lovely girls.” Price 2s. 6d. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MADLLE. LIEBHART’S New and Successful Song, 
“AT MORNING’S BREAK,” 


(Moreen FEeNsTEr.y). 


{UNG with such distinguished 
principal concerts of the season, by Malle. 

English and German words, price 3s., by 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


success at all the 
Lieeuart, is published, with 


Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 





A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Heywoop, 1608). 


Composed for him by BLumentHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W, 
composed expressly for 


oi 
: MR. TENNANT. 


“ My Sweet Sweeting.” The poetry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII, 3s, 
“Twilight Song.” The poetry by Barry Cornwall. 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





SONGS by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET |DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Grorcx B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON’'S NEW SONG, 


“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, is published (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
Price 3s., 

By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
most eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability."—Znglish (Natal) 
News, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, Price 4s, each. 
TO MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


RONDEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 
For the Pianoforte, 
No. 1. “ Aliegretto Grazioso.” 
2. “ Presto Giojoso.” 
Composed by W. H. Gratrany. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s, 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by JaAuzs Bruton. Composed by James Lea SUMMERS, 


“ This plaintive balladis a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work ofa 
good musician, We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand,”—Stratford-on-Avon Herald, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


SONG, 
The Portry by TENNYSON. The Music by H. C. DEACON. 
Sung by Mapame Satnron Donny, 

“Mr. Deacon's ‘Too Late,’ is an ambitious and impassioned setting of the 
Laureate’s lyric of ‘The Foolish Virgins.’ Despair and entreaty are in it.”"— 
(Atheneum). 

London Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by EpMunD FALconeR, Esq. Price 3s. 

“The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘* Killarney"—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer."—JLiverpool Journal. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 10s. 6d., 


TRIO IN D MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
DEDICATED TO CLARA ANGELA MACIRONE, 
By KATE THOMPSON. 


Played by the Composer, and also by Mr. Walter Macfarren, at his Morning 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





LEONIE TONEL, 
(Composer oF THE PopuLar “P#aRLS AND D1AMoNDS.") 
ROIS MORCEAUX POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 

No. 1. “ Pendant la Valse,” Scéne dramatique. Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 

2. ** La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 

3. “ Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles, Op. 28. Price 2s. 0d. 

Composés pak LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright.) 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 
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DRAMATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MUSICAL 
SICK FUND. 
ae 

On Monday, the eighth annual meeting for the election of officers 
and passing of accounts of this society was held in the saloon of 
the ‘Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, Mr. B. Webster in the chair. 
Amonst those present were Mrs. Reddich, Mrs. Ruddell, Mrs. 
Manders, Misses Julia Weston, ‘Thorne, Lund, Clide, J. Sims, J. 
Smith, Ettersall, Pitt, Pattison, Marie Conway, Maria Mills, Mrs. 
and Miss Turtle; Messrs. B. Webster, Anson, Reddich, Nelson 
Lee, F, Stuart, Conway, Plumpton, Dacre, Baldie, R. Phillips, W. 
H. Eburne, J. Plumpton, Lewis Ball, 8. May, C. Sloman, S. May, 
sen., Norman, Montague, Aldridge, J. H. Churchill, Dampier, 
Dawson, Paul Herring, Middlemist, J. Johnson, Regan, J. R. 
Jullian, W. Jullian, Wolton, Reynolds, Dalton Russell, Morrison, 
Moon, C. Rice, E. Ryley, Malcolm Dunbar, Rayner, J. V. John- 
stone, and ‘Thomas. 

The following is the annual report :— 

“Your committee with confidence announce the firm yet steady 
progress of the institution. During the past year no amount of labor 
has been spared to carry out the work so well begun. Situations for 
116 members haye been obtained, 50 families have been assisted to 
enable them to get engagements, 41 cases of distress have been relieved, 
and 576 days of sickness have been administered to. The families of 
five members have received allowance for interment, and cash advances 
have been made to distressed brethren, ‘The summary of the eight 
years may be announced as follows :—405+4 days of sickness relieved ; 
360 loans for journeys granted ; 133 cases of distress relieved, many of 
these having no claim. 

«Your committee, in compliment to their subscribers and donors, 
beg to call attention to the fact that but two only of the numerous bene- 
fits before recited are paid for by members, and those at a rate far below 
the scale of any other benevolent society. It is by the profits of the 
annual dinner and donations that they are enabled to produce so good 
a result, 

“ Your committee beg to express deep regret at the demise of five 
members during the past year, and also to name that the association has 
been deprived of two of its most firm supporters by death—namely, H. 
V. Swanborough, Esq., and John Grey, Ksq., by whose advocacy and 
liberality this and many other institutions of our profession have 
greatly benefited. 

“In conclusion, your committee, thanking you for past favors, re- 
spectfully entreat your support and sympathy for the future; and to 
the ladies of the profession generally they offer their heartfelt thanks 
tor the strenuous eftorts they have made to assist in alleviating sorrow, 
sickness, and distress. 

Mr. Webster said, as their president, he was proud to see the 
members of this association present year after year, and always 
under favorable circumstances. It was always delightful to find 
that an institution of this kind, with regard to their profession, 
was liberally patronised by the public, and it only wanted the 
members of the profession to join ) oe and hand, and heart and 
heart, to carry this institution forward through its career till it 
arrived at the highest summit of prosperity. ‘lhe institution had 
its peculiarities; it was more broad in its objects than any other 
institution, seeing that it made provision for the sick, and advanced 
money to take persons to their engagements, thus enabling them 
to carry out honestly the practice of the profession which they had 
adopted (hear). He then called Mr. Phillips to read the financial 
statement. 

Mr. R. G. Phillips read the statement of accounts, which showed 
an expenditure of 381/. Os. 10d. for the year; and receipts by 
profit of dinner, 1242. 18s. 5d.; sick-fund payments, 182/. 18s. 
11d. ; contingency-fund payments, 24/. 2s. 1d. ; interest on capital, 
30/1. 12s, dd. ; agency department, 183/. 8s. 9d. ; making a total of 
461. Os. 6d.; leaving a profit of 164/. 19s. 8d. ‘The cash in the 
bank at last audit was 1,245/. 1s. 7d. Profit of the year (less 
arrears), 77/. 2s. 8d. Actual cash in bank, 1,322/. 4s. 3d. ‘Che 
summary for the year showed the following results :—Days of 
sickness administered to, 576; funeral allowances, 5; cases of 
distress relieved, 41; loans on journeys, 50. He (Mr. Phillips) 
then stated that these accounts showed that the institution was 
actually doing a large amount of good, and invited those members 
of the profession still unconnected with the society to join it. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of the accounts, and the 
motion was unanimously agreed to. 





Captain Dampier moved the re-election of the present officers 
and that the name of Mr. H. G. Nevill be added to the committee. 
Mr, May seconded the motion, and it was put and carried. 

Mr. Lewis Ball moved that a vote of thanks be returned to 
Benjamin Webster, Esq., the honorary consulting counsel; T. J. 
Jerwood, Esq., honorary solicitor; Peter Berrell, Esq., and R. P. 
Middlemist, Esq., honorary surgeons; ‘I’. Roberts, honorary dentist, 
and the other honorary officers of the society. ‘The motion haying 
been seconded by Mr. Nelson Lee, was unanimously agrecd to. 
Dr. Middlemist briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

Mr. Reddich moved a cordial vote of thanks to the President, 
Mr. Webster. Mr. Churchill seconded the motion. Mr. Webster 
expressed the satisfaction he felt at the progress the institution had 
made, and moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Anson, who, he said 
was not only the secretary, but the founder of the institution. 
The motion was carried by acclamation. Mr. Anson thanked 
those present for the cordial manner in which they had carried this 
resolution, and asked them, if he had ever appeared over-zealous 
that they would attribute it to his anxiety for the institution. 
The society had undoubtedly done much good; it had relieved 
the theatres from begging petitions, which tended more than any- 
thing to degrade the profession. He was sure there would be no 
coolness in supporting the institution if they all knew the under- 
current of poverty running through the profession. Only a few 
days ago four most distressing cases were presented to him for 
relief, and others were frequently arising. He concluded by 
moving a vote of thanks to the subscribers, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

On motion of Mr. May, seconded by Mr. Jullian, a vote of 
thanks was returned to the committee of management and the 
auditors. Mr. Phillips having on behalf of the committee of 
management returned thanks, Messrs. Conway and Johnson were 
elected auditors for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Rochez said, this institution was for equestrians as well as 
for others, and he regretted that he saw so few equestrians present. 
For 27 years he had practised that profession without any accident 
and without coming on the funds of any society, but on the 27th 
of June twelve months he went to bed we!l and awoke to find 
himself paralysed. He had a wife anda daughter who could jum: 
28 balloons, and she did it the other night, and she only got 1 
a week, so that he was very thankful for the assistance he got from 
the society ; without it he would have wanted food. None of them 
knew how suddenly they might be taken ill, and he recommended 
them to keep up their subscriptions, although he hoped he might 
long see those around him as well as they at that moment appeare: 
to be. 

Mr. Plumpton moved, and Mr. Churchill seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the press, and it was carried. 

Mr. F. Stuart then moved, and Mr. Nelson Lee seconded, a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Edmund Falconer for the use of the saloon in 
which the meeting was held, and a vote of thanks was awarded to 
the trustees. 

Mr. Nelson Lee responded, assuring those present that th 
undercurrent of distress which had been spoken of did really exist 
in the profession, and cited cases which had come under his own 
observation, proving that such was the case. He concluded by an 
earnest appeal to the profession to join this institution, which 
concluded the business of the meeting. 

re es 
NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
NORWICH, Tvespay. 

A public rehearsal took place last evening in St. Andrew’s Hall, Mr. 
Benedict, general conductor, having come down expressly for the 
purpose. ‘I'he admission was gratuitous, and about 1000 persons availed 
themselves of the permission to enjoy what proved to be a high musical 
treat. Annexed is a list of the morceaux rehearsed :— 

. Choruses from “ Richard Coeur de Lion.” 
2. Part song, ‘‘ Sleep, gentle lady.” ‘ 
3. War Song, “ We trust in God.” mes ada 
. Choruses from the “‘ Royal Wedding Serenata.”... 
5. Part Song, ‘ Home.” “s aay Nas aie an 
6. Chorus of soldiers, “ Glory and love to the men of old,” Senead 
from “ Faust.” aa ie oy a4 ss ‘ 
. “March of the men of Harlech,” Welsh national melody J. Thomas. 
Chorus, *‘ From the Censer ” (Solomon). : Handel. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah” (Mount of Olives). ess « Beethoven. 


Benedict. 

Sir H. Bishop. 
Weber. 
Cusins. 
Benedict. 
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The choruses were given with precision and effect, and showed a 

careful study and appreciation of their parts by the local choral 
society ; and Mr. Benedict, in a short address, expressed his general 
satisfaction with the progress made. Mr. Benedict will come down on 
Monday, and will probably remain then until the close of the festival. 
Mr. Silas, author of the new oratorio, Joash, will also be in Norwich 
next week for the purpose of conducting a rehearsal of his work, during 
the execution of which Mr. Benedict will resign the baton to the com- 
poser. 
The great attraction of last evening was Mr. Benedict’s new cantata 
“Richard Cour de Lion.” Without entering into an analysis of this 
work at present we may state that it is founded on the popular story 
of Blondel de Nesle, A.D. 1193, with which some liberties have been 
taken. The dramatis persone are Richard Coeur de Lion (baritone), 
Blondel de Nesle (tenor), Urbain, page (contralto), Matilda (soprano), 
and chorus of retainers of the Castle ‘Trifels,in which Richard was 
kept in durance vile by the Emperor Henry VI. The choruses, as 
indicated above, were given last evening. Mr. Benedict, who has had 
the direction of the festival since 1845, produced an agrecable trifle, it 
will be remembered, for the last meeting in 1860. 

Although St. Andrew’s Hall is still scarcely ready, a number of men 

being employed upon the approaches, while the glazier has not yet 
exhausted the resources of his art upon the upper windows, everything 
has advanced sufficiently to enable a general conclusion to be drawn as 
to the effect of the restoration works. The roof has been entirely 
stripped, thoroughly repaired, and covered with new lead. The internal 
decoration of the roof has an excellent effect. The panels are colored 
deep blue, filled in with gold stars; the hollow moulded parts of the 
timbers are colored bright vermilion, those forming arched ribs of the 
roof and those surrounding the clerestory windows being ornamented 
with gilt flowers at stated distances, and the lower members of the arch 
ribs being colored alternately drab and oak. The decoration of the 
aisles includes the blue panels and gold stars, together with the 
vermilion in the hollows of the mouldings, the remainder being oak 
color, The lighting of the hall is effected by nine brass corone, the 
nave having three and the two aisles three, each of a smaller diameter. 
These, when lighted, brought out the decoration of the roof to great 
advantage. It may be added that several committee and retiring rooms 
have been erected on the north side of the hall, and that the whole of 
the internal stonework has been scraped and restored. The east wall 
of the nave has been removed, and a stone arch, nearly the entire 
breadth of the nave, has been inserted, by which increased space has 
been added to the hall. Within this additional area the organ and 
orchestra are placed, accomodation for nearly 300 extra sittings being 
obtained by the arrangement. A new western window has been erected 
and is thrown open to the hall, while the western wall has been almost 
rebuilt and refaced. ‘The whole of the aisle windows on the north, 
south, and east, have been restored and reglazed, and the walls repaired 
and faced with flint-work ; while, finally, a new south poreh—which has 
been the subject of warm local controversy—will serve as the principal 
entrance. ‘Those who remember the dinginess of the hall at former 
festivals will scarcely recognise it in its new and greatly ameliorated 
phase. Mr. T. D. Barry, city surveyor, acted as architect in connection 
with the restoration works. 

The portraits of Norwich worthies and rich old citizens of a more or 
less remote past which adorned the dirty walls of the unrenovated hall 
have been removed; but it has been suggested to the mayor to-day 
that some of them should be replaced, so as to prevent the building 
from acquiring anything like a naked appearance in any part. Many 
families still existing in Norwich have representatives in these 
portraits, and it would bea graceful compliment to their ancestors to 
carry out the course suggested, 

With regard to the financial prospects of the festival, it is perhaps 
premature to speak of them at present. We may however state that 
the demand for tickets thus fur has proceeded tolerably well, appli- 
eations having been received for seats representing altogether about 
25001. In 1845 the total concert receipts were 44781. ; in 1848, 42821. ; 
in 1852, 4194/.; in 1854, 3687/.; in 1557, 8604/.; and in 1860, 44561. 
The meetings of 1854 and 1857 were attended with indifferent results, 
but in 1860 there was a handsome surplus, 


—o— 


Orenas witHouT Mustc.—A Rouen paper announced a few days ago 
at Halévy’s opera of the 3/ousguetaires dela Reine had been given at 

Avesnes theatre without music, in consequence of the absence 
of musicians and singers, the musical part of the performance being 
replaced by a spirited dialogue. The company. encouraged by the 
s which it then met with, has since removed to Fourmies, an 


succes 


important manufacturing town in the north, where they have performed 
Lucie di Lammermoor, and are about to play the Dame Blanche on the 


THE ‘‘ DUKE’S MOTTO” ACCORDING TO THE 
GREEKS. 

Before time is much older, “ Dukes’ Mottos” will spring up in all 
directions, like October mushrooms. The familiar “I am here,” and 
the equally familiar “I’m all there,” will not describe the ubiquity of 
this drama, but “ I’m everywhere” will soon be the “ only wear.” The 
success of Mr. Fechter's version in the west central district emboldened 
a gentle English Shepherd of the south east to try conclusions with the 
Frenchman, and startle the Surrey side of the water. At the Strand 
the unfortunate “ Motto” is nightly and Byronically tortured into every 
conceivable form of dreariness; and now, in the far-off regions of the 
City Road, among canals and barges, this Wandering Jew of a piece 
has been still further subject to Conquest. It is probably something 
rare in the experience of western playgoers to while away the entre-acte 
in the full blaze or blazes of al fresco festivities, and among perspiring 
adolescents “tripping it,” if not on the “lightest,” certainly on the 
most ‘ fantastic” of toes. rom this scene to the temple of the Grecian 
drama is but a few steps, and the tranquil enjoyment of a comfortable 
seat in a really charming theatre is a contrast to be sensibly appreciated. 
The seats and the theatre will bear comparison with any in London, 
but the language will not. The Grecian version is entitled The 
Motto on the Duke’s Crest, and we must assume Mr, George Conquest is 
an unfortunate author who cannot get the actors to say what he has 
indited. If he has seen his own piece from any part of the auditorium, 
the discrepancy between his written language and the mode of expression 
adopted by the company must have occasioned him great mental an- 
guish. If, on the other hand, Mr. G. Conquest as written everything 
the actors say, we must congratulate him on an extreme originality of 
diction. From the terms in which the subordinate Greeks nightly 
declaim Mr. Conquest’s thoughts, he is certainly open to the charge of 
tautology. Familiarity with even such a good word as “assassin” 
breeds contempt, not to say aversion, and, from its frequent recurrence, 
we are brought to think of slaughter, and shambles, and too many 
gory horrors to be pleasant. The plot to assassinate De Nevers is 
explained by a gentleman with a distressing habit of saying “ yonder” 
several times ina short speech. Lagardere (Mr. 'T, Mead) enters to 
the rescue of a very well-developed Page in fleshings, more adapted for 
sunny weather and “ sweet repose,” than dangerous journeys across the 
Spanish frontier. Mr, Fechter was nothing less than invincible in this 
situation, but Mr. Mead, the Grecian Lagardere, can show even a 
bolder front, and a considerably longer back. The ingenuity displayed 
by the dramatist in furnishing occasion for Lagardere to draw his sword 
and frighten the “ bravos” into corners, is something surprising. When 
occasion is apparently used up, and there is no further excuse for the 
production of this terrible bodkin, Lagardere turns to the shapely Page, 
takes the letter from him, and, after asking “* Who's it to 2” sits down to 
find out, clanking his sword on the floor during the perusal, Aftera little 
more forcible light comedy from Mr. Mead, and more sword flourishiug 
tono earthly purpose, the * fosse scene” comeson. Lagardere listens to 
the plot between Gonzague and his familiar, complaining that he “ can’t 
hear a word they're saying,” which was no fault of those outspoken 
villains. The infant Blanche is in this scene familiarly alluded to asa 
downright “ parcel,” and Lagardere, after observing “I am here, I am 
here quick,” receives the ‘ parcel,” comes down, and meets Nevers. 
Before examining the “ parcel,” Lagardere remarks that “the moon is 
breaking out,” but does not state the nature of the eruption. The 
“parcel” being a baby, and Lagardere a single man, there is a good 
opportunity for some chaste comments on the circumstance, but with 
extreme propriety Lagardere expresses his surprise mainly by the em- 
phatic exclamation, ‘ Hullo!” Then enter the villains, of whom four 
are killed by Lagardere, after an imbecile attempt at resistance, and 
Nevers is disposed of by a “ dastard thrust.” Lagardere leaves his 
mark on Gonzague—puts the “ parcel” under his arm—rushes up the 
rocks—addresses the “ minions’”—and, flourishing the terrible sword 
before the eyes of baby Blanche (who behaves beautifully, by-the-bye), 
defies everybody to ‘Come then and take her; I am here.” 

Act the second discovers Lagardere in business as an armourer, with 
Blanche (Mrs. C. Dillon) and a boy (more development and fleshings) 
forming his household. Blanche’s reflections are broken in upon by 
the gipsey, Flora, a most vivacious young person, who has taken leave 
of vagrancy and tambourines to go to Paris and pass off as Nevers’ 
daughter. She comes to say good bye to Blanche, and says it in a 
very flippant manner. ‘That ceremony over, another most depressing 
one begins. ‘To slow music, enter Henriquez the armourer, otherwise 
Lagardere, in a state of dejection, and unbecoming Spanish costume. 
We must suppose it is Sunday, and that the armourer has been out for 
a walk, for he would never pursue his trade in such a lovely but em- 
barrassing scarf. Lagardere has aged considerably, and looks it, which 
is no sort of trouble to Mr. Mead; and in the love scene Blanche’s 
anthwer to hith quethtion, “ How would you think of me?” “ Ath of a 
father,” though it visibly annoyed him, certainly would not have done 





same plan.— Galignani. 
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so if there had been a mirror near enough to be held up “ to nature.” 
The scene progresses—the trembling Blanche hesitates leaving him, 
“ Becauthe, becauthe”—* Because why ?” asks Lagardere, with charm- 
ing ingenuousness ; “ would you not be happy?” “ Yeth, if you were 
by my thide.” Perhaps we may be allowed to ask whether the “ Be- 
cause why” form of question is adopted by Mr. G. Conquest, or is 
merely a freak of the “sere and yellow Mead?” We next see the 
elongated Lagardere as Esop the Hunchback, and it struck us that Mr. 
Mead’s arrangement of his hump was not judicious—in fact, that it 
was too low down his very long back, instead of on his shoulders. He 
writes the warning—puts it in the ‘prayer book,” with the remark, 
“This prayer book I will put on this prayer desk” —and, having done so, 
imitates Polonius by getting “ behind the arras.” Subsequently, Mr. 
Mead got into a state of pitiable confusion with his double character, 
giving people their wrong titles, and, at last, mistaking the Regent for 
Madame, called him “ Mad Monseigneur.” In this act Blanche is 
alluded to in the equivocal sense of “ living under the protection of a 
French gentleman.” 

The third act has an entirely new incident not in the west-end 
version. Lagardere is pursued by “ minions,” and staggers on, asking 
his friend Corcodasse to lend him “a handkerchief to stanch his 
wounds.” A satirical friend, sharing with us the delights of the 
“Crest” according to Conquest, here remarked, “I thought he was 
going to say, ‘Have you got a bung in your pocket?” The chief 
“ minion” approaches, having with him the “ garden key”—an object 
of great solicitude to Lagardere. ‘This person is Peyrolles, the 
“creature” of Gonzague, and constantly referred to as “ Pear oils.” 
Lagirdere, in extremity, concludes the best thing is to sham dead, 
like a sagacious spider ; so he gets his friend Corcodasse to stand over 
him and say he has killed him. They watch their opportunity, and 
turn the tables on the “creature,” who is overpowered, and Lagardere, 
the gaunt and bony, while rummaging the creature’s pockets tor the 
garden key, gives tne most laconic orders, ‘Seize him!’ “ Consider 
him seized !” say Corcodasse and Passefoil; “ Bind him!” “ Consider 
him bound”—* Tie that stone round his neck ”—* Consider him bal- 
lasted” —" Aha! I have the key,” says Lagardere; ‘now, then, we'll 
throw him over;” and “ Pear Oils” is pitched into the Seine like a 
puppy that is one too many. 

In presence of the Regent, his court, and his body guard of three, 
Legardere tells his tale and the vow he made as he “ knelt over the 
assassinated form of the murdered dee Nevers.” There is a kill-him- 
over-again intensity about this expression, for which the public cannot 
sufficiciently thank Mr. G. Conquest or Mr. Mead, as the case may be. 
Lagardere gets permission to have a ring formed in the Salon, and, 
after two or three passes, perforates the bad Gouzague, and with the 
rest of the characters, bows his way out of public notice, let us hope, a 
better and a wiser man. A drama by Mr. G. Conquest, called the 
Hanged Man concluded the performances. This chaotic effusion may 
certainly be included among those things Lord Dundreary says “ no 
fella can understand.” There are in the piece, Christol, the hanged 
and resuscitated individual (Mr. G. Conquest), one of two bigamists ; 
an unworthy woman with a big Spanish brother; a doctor who fights 
“ thirty-six duels” for the unworthy woman, thinking she is somebody 
else (at least we believe so); a “nun” who goes about soliciting alms 
in the most literal language, for a « Lying-in” Hospital; and a baby, 
thought to be dead, until Mrs. C. Dillon rushes in and upsets the idea, 
having opened the cofiin lid and found * ¢htonech” inside, instead of 
defunct infancy. The drama finishes most abruptly in the churchyard, 
and, out of a decidedly “lame and impotent conclusion” by Mr. G. 
Conquest, the audience are left to form their own, which we defy 
them to do from any definite notion of the plot. 





—J———— 


Tue Iranian Overs av Panis.—M. Bagier has issued his prospectus 
for the approaching season. ‘The following is a list of the singers, who 
are engaged for Madrid as well as Paris:—Prime donne soprani, 
mezzo-soprani, and contralti—Anna de la Grange, Borghi-Mamo, 
Calderon, Gassier, de Méric-Lablache, Marchisio (Carlotta), Marchisio 
(Barbara), Patti (Adelina) and Vander-Beck ; tenors—Mario, T'ras- 
chini, Baragli, Musiani, Nicolini, and Pagans; barytones—Agnesi, 
Delle-Sedie, Giraldoni, Guicciardi, Guadagnini, and Morelli; basses— 
Antonuci and Bouché; butfos—Rovere and Scalese, &e. 


Vienna.—The Austrian capital will have two Italian Operas in the 
approaching season. In that under the direction of Signor Merelli, fils, 
will appear Mdlles. Patti and Trebelli, and Signor Alexandre Bettini ; 
in that formed by Signor Salvi, Mesdames Artét, Parbot and Lotti, 
Signori Mongini, Graziani (tenor and barytone), Zucchini, Angelini, &e. 

Mouse. Tiviexs receives for her four performances of Valentine in 


the Huguenots, at the Grand Opera of Paris, the sum of 12,000 tranes 
(£480). 





THE SONG OF CHALK. 
(Continued from page 551.) 
Lytie the First. 
Here Dr. J., whose wit was rather keen, 
Said, “ Brothers dear, in truth, I’ve never seen 
The common ways of singing suit the weak, 
And sweet high notes seem drawn from writhed cheek. 
Voice is a thing which puzzles docters more 
Than—Hark! whose that keeps knocking at the door?” 
“It’s only me; I heard so thin a voice, 
(Said Mr. Flowers) and arguments not choice ; 
Compelled I was to knock, and then come in, 
Pray me excuse if I at once begin 
Where you left off: ‘ voice puzzles doctors more,’ 
You just observed; the reason I'll explore. 
The vocal chords divided are by air, 
When muscles do propel it freely there ; 
This cannot be when by disease they’re bound— 
When bichords close, where’s then the air-valve found? 
Invariably my pupil's breath is stopped 
Quite suddenly, as tho’ some substance dropped, 
Or rather rose, with the muscle action ; 
A cough ensues—a purulent extraction 
Quickly follows, and with it ease succeeds. 
Where lies the dross; what ill from it proceeds ? 
Some argue thus: ‘ You caught a cold last night ; 
I said you would—yon see, my child, I’m right.’ 
A prophet quite some may the elder deem, 
But wit like this no gipsy would bescem; 
And this I'll show. Miss T. a weak throat had, 
Which being sore, made her feel weak and sad. 
Advised she was a surgeon’s skill to try : 
‘ Her glands,’ said he, ‘enlarged are and dry. 
Keep in the house ; now mind and wrap up warm 
About the throat’ (as if the air could harm !) 
When theories clash against sweet nature’s laws, 
A flash of light reveals the simple cause ; 
When long-tongued words conceal the plainest facts, 
They stupid seem when practice ’gainst them acts. 
And thus it was in this young lady’s case, 
For when I called, I said, ‘ Point to the place 
Where pain is felt.’ Half an inch ‘neath her ear 
Her finger quick she put, and said ‘ its there.’ 
‘Pray let me see if I can ease this pain; 
There is,’ said I, ‘a lump—lI see it plain.’ 
Then on it twice I turned half round my thumb: 
‘ The pain is gone,’ quoth she. What will become, 
Thought I, of him whose judgment and advice 
Was forced to yield to such a small device ? 
The theory now I will explain : bserve, 
Matter concrete pushed ‘gainst a muscle nerve— 
This gave her pain: my thumb some muscles eased 
(No wonder that she smiled and looked so pleased). 
Had the deposit in breathing organs been, 
She would have coughed. Wherever it is seen, 
Or felt, be sure the symptoms tell you where 
It’s hid within; so then beware, beware ! 
The case I quote importance soon must gain, 
Since it explains the cause of sore-throat pain ; 
But none must think relief and cure are one, 
She'll only cured be, when the deposit’s gone. 
An anecdote I'll now relate between 
A Dr. E. and two B.'s (nor so green 
As the eddying tide on which all three did float), 
Who met by chance on the New Holland boat. 
Miss 6. to Mr. B. observed, *‘ Do you 
Approve of Flowers, and does his plan work true ?” 
He answered her, * Bronchitis I have had 
For man, years. and medicines good and bad 
Made little change. I firmly do believe, 
All who practice well must great good receive ; 
If giving power to chests strong voices raise 
Een policy commends it to our praise.’ 
On turning round, he Dr. E. espied. 
‘ How are you, Sir?’ the Doctor blandly cried. 
‘Much better, Sir; the boat shakes much to-day.’ 
«’Tis well, since cures are made by shaking—eh ?’ 
Quoth Dr. E. To which he quick made answer, 
‘ And shake out pills before they breed a cancer.’ 
Too true he spoke. and being unexpected, 
The Doctor looked uneasy, then dejected. 
( 1 be continued.) 
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MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 

The performances proceed with never-changing, or rather, ever- 
increasing success. Mr. Mellon will now be puzzled to know when to 
stop. No doubt the weather, which drove thousands from the seaside 
to London, has had something to do with his crowds. The most 
attractive concert of the week was that of Thursday, when a second 
“ Mendelssohn Night” was given, but with the programme entirely 
altered from the first. The selection was splendid, comprising the 
Overture and Incidental music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream; the 
Violin Concerto, played by M. Lotto; two of the Lieder Ohne Worte 
for the pianoforte, performed by Miss Ellen Day; the Italian Sym- 
phony ; and vocal pieces sung by Miss Emily Spiller and Mr. George 
Perren. M. Lotto had a grand success in the concerto, playing mag- 
nificently, better even than in the Beethoven Concerto. The Faust 
Selection and Malle. Carlotta Patti’s singing continue the features of 
the second part. 

Last night selections from Handel’s Acis and Galatea, solo vocal 
parts sung by Miss Emily Spiller, Mr. George Perren and Mr. Weiss, 
made up the first part of the programme. The attendance has been 
immense every night during the week. 

—— 


OWAIN AP’ MUTTON’S COLUMN. 

Hoummet.—Johann Nepomek Hummel was born November 14, 1778. 
at Presburg, where his father was music master in the military school 
of Wartberg. At the age of four, Hummel learned to play the violin, 
though without evincing a decided bias for music. The next year he 
began to take lessons in singing, and on the piano. From that time 
his talent was rapidly developed, and he speedily acquired remarkable 
skill. His father removed to Vienna, and became chef-d’ orchestre in 
Schikaneder’s theatre, where young Hummel, scarcely seven years old, 
attracted the attention of Mozart and other distinguished artists. 
Mozart, in spite of a repugnance to giving lessons, offered to take 
charge of his musical education. Of course the proposition was 
gratefully accepted. With such a master, Hummel made prodigious 
progress. The father now thinking to turn the precocious talent of 
the boy to account, travelled with him through Germany, Denmark, 
and Scotland. Hummel’s first public appearance was in a concert at 
Dresden, 1787. He next played before the court at Cassel. At 
Edinburgh he published his first work—a theme with variations, 
dedicated to the Queen of England. Afterspending the years 1791 
and 1792 in London, he visited Holland and thence returned to Vienna. 
As early as the age of fifteen, Hummel’s execution on the pianoforte 
was correct and brilliant. Meanwhile his studies were seriously 
prosecuted. At Vienna he learned harmony and counterpoint under 
Albrechtsberger, and formed a friendship with Salieri, who gave him 
instructions in singing and dramatic composition. In 1803 Hummel 
entered the service of Prince Esterhazy, for whom he composed his 
first mass, which won the approbation of Haydn. About the same 
time, he wrote ballets and operas for the theatres of Vienna. Although 
only twenty-eight years old, his works, especially his instrumental 
music and his wonderful powers of execution, had already rendered 
him famous in Germany; but his name was unknown in France, until 
1806, when Cherubini brought from Vienna the Fantasia in E flat (Op 
18), which was executed at the concours of the Conservatory that same 
year, and at once established its author’s reputation in Paris. In 1811, 
Hummell left Prince Esterhazy, and until 1816 had no other employ- 
ment than that of professor of the piano, at Vienna. For four years 
subsequently, he held the place of chapel-master to the King of 
Wurtemburg, and then entered the service of the Grand Duke of 
Weimar. Two years afterwards he obtained leave of absence to make 
an artistic tour in Russia. In 1823 he went through Poland and 
Belgium, and finally to Varis, where his success was worthy of his 
fame. He thence returned to Weimar, where he remained until 1827. 
Hearing of the approaching end of Beethoven, from whom he had 
been for some years estranged, Hummel hastened to the bedside of 
the dying master. Beethoven held out his hand, they embraced, and 
all was forgotten. Two years afterwards, Hummel again visited Paris 
and London, and after a journey to Poland, passed the remainder of 
his days peacefully at Wiemar, where he died on the 17th of October, 
1537, at the age of fifty-nine. Of all the numerous works of Hummel 
in which the pianoforte plays the chief part, the Septet in D minor, Op. 
74, is perhaps the most renowned, as it is certainly the most brilliant. 

Menpetssonn’s Presto Scuerzanpo.—This fanciful and animated 
novement belongs indisputably to that family of scherzi of which 
Mendelssohn was the original inventor. Here he is, in spirit, as much 
‘among the fairies” as when he was composing the music to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. The Presto Scherzando (in F sharp minor, for 
pianoforte solus) was first published about a quarter of a century since ; 
but it has not lost any of its freshness and spontaneity. It is extremely 
difficult to execute with neatness, spirit, and precision. ° 

Owain Apr’ Mutton. 





THE NATIONAL WELSH EISTEDDFOD. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
SwansEa, Sept. 3. 


On Tuesday the first day’s proceedings tock place in the pavilion 
erected in the Burrow square. At half-past nine the Gorsedd of the 
bards and promoters was held at the Burrows lodge, near the pavilion. 
The procession was formed at the Guildhall, and proceeded to the 
Cylch, headed by the brass band of the 4th Glamorgan Volunteers. 
Sir H. Hussey Vivian, M.P., explained the object of the Eisteddfod, 
and made a long speech, and the bards delivered their poetical 
addresses. Owain Alaw then sang “ St. David’s Day,” and Glan Alun 
read his adjudication on the best twelve “lyric songs,” but none was 
considered worthy of the prize. The singing of “ Merch Megen,” by 
the Swansea Choir was not considered up to the mark. Dr. James 
made a tremendous speech in favor of Wales and Welshmen. “He 
was determined,” he said, “that the Welsh should never be exter- 
minated, but known, distinguished and protected in the providence of 
God”—a pious determination which was backed by the roar of many 
voices. 

Several prizes were awarded for songs, poems, and choral singing 
which I need not specify, and were of no particular interest. 

The evening concert was a brilliant affair. ‘I'he audience numbered 
full 5,000. The choir of 400 voices accompanied by a band of harps 
opened the festival with the Eisteddfod chorus “ I’r Awen,” (“To the 
Muse”), Miss Edith Wynne was encored in ‘‘ Watching the Wheat,” 
and “ The Joy of the meeting.” Miss Watts, of Cardiff, received the 
like compliment in “ David of the white rock,” and “ The Blackbird.” 
Miss Freeth performed “The Prince of Wales’s Fantasia” and 
“The Harmonious Blacksmith” on the pianoforte, and Mr. J. Balsir 
Chatterton and Mr. John Thomas played “ The Scenes of Childhood” 
on two harps. Mr. Lewis Thomas was encored in “Love’s Fascination,” 
as also in “ Y Gadlys” (“The Camp”). The choir, conducted by Dr. 
Davies, sang admirably, and with loud applause. Miss Wynne won 
the hearts of the audience in “ Y Gwenith Gwyn,” and “Clychau 
Aberdifi.” Miss Watt’s singing of “ Dafydd y Gareg Wen” and “ Y 
Fwyalchen” produced for her a shower of bouquets. ‘“ This lady,” 
says the Cambria Daily Leader,“ may indeed be justly proud of her fine 
voice, which is second to none in the Principality, and we augur will 
very shortly be second to none in London even.” At the close of the 
concert, His Worship the Mayor proposed the thanks of the meeting 
to the hon. president for his kindness and able conduct in the chair 
throughout the day’s proceedings, which were given with acclamation. 

The proceedings yesterday (Wednesday), commenced at the Royal 
Institution, there being present a large audience, the Rev. J. Griffith, 
Rector of Neath, occupying the chair. There were several speeches on 
political, scientific and social subjects delivered, and one gentleman, the 
Rev. J. Thomas, of Liverpool, made a powerful and very guttural 
appeal in the Welsh language, which made a great impression, as it 
was bound to do. I have no doubt the speech was understood by many 
persons present. ‘Talhaiarn, the conductor of the Kisteddfodd, came 
out shining in his most forcible manner, and adhered to his nationality 
in spite of a rub from the Times. 

''he Rev. Canon Williams, Llanfairynghornwy, read the adjudication 
on the best selection of Welsh recitations in prose and poetry ; prize, 
£10, Three competitors were adjudged equal, Mr. J. D. Jones, 
Ruthin; Rhydderch o Fou, and Gwilym Teilo, amongst whom the 
prize was divided. A competition followed for a prize of £2 2s.; 
second prize, £1 1s.; for the best female singer of a Welsh air. Four 
competitors, Mrs. Evans, Aberdare; Miss Margaret Miles, Maesteg ; 
Miss Anna Evans, Aberaman; and Miss Forey, Merthyr; acquitted 
themselves in a creditable manner, the adjudicators deciding that Miss 
Evans and Miss Margaret Miles should sing again for the second prize, 
the first being given to Miss Forey, The second was awarded to Mrs. 
Evans, of Aberdare. 

Mr. W. Bulkeley A. Hughes read the adjudication upon the best 
essay on the advantages of a daily newspaper to Wales. ‘Three papers 
had been sent in for adjudication, but the prize was awarded to Mr. 
John Davies (Gwpneddon), and Creuddynfab was invested in the absence 
of the successful candidate. 

Mr. Ellis Roberts gave a solo on the harp. Myfyr Mon addressed 
the meeting in Welsh on Eirteddfodan; other adjudications took place. 

Mr. Brinley Richards then gave his adjudication for the best hymn 
tune, and made a long and able speech. The winner of the first prize, 
£5 5s, for the hymn tune, was Mr. T. D. Lewis, Llanrhystyd. Com- 
petition in pennillion singing followed by natives of South Wales, after 
the manner of North Wales. First prize, £2 2s.; second ditto, £1 1s. 
The first was awarded to Mr. David Lloyd, Dowlais, and the second to 
Mr. T. D. Howell. Next followed a competition for a prize to the best 
contralto singer of “Llwynon,” or “ Toriad y dydd.” Prize, a complete 
copy of John Thomas's collection of Welsh melodies, for the voice, in 
wo volumes, presented by Mrs. Joseph Stubbs, was won by Miss Forey 
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and Mrs. Evans, between whom the prize was divided. Talhairn 
informed the meeting that a prize of £1 1s. would be given for the best 
three englynion on the pavilion. ; 

The second concert took place last evening, the number present 
being less than 6,000. Miss Edith Wynne sang “ The pilgrim’s path,” 
and “The daughter of Denmark,” besides a duet and a trio, winning 
applause in all. Miss Kate Wynne’s “The wandering gipsy” was 
encored, when she sang “The wanderers return to Cambria.” Miss 
Watts sung “‘ As when the dove,” and being encored responded with 
« The Blackbird” (Y Fwyalchen). Mr. Brinley Richards was encored 
in his first fantasia, and he responded with “ The Men of Harlech.” 
«Rule Britannia ” was also received in a like manner. Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper sang “ O, ’tis a Glorious Sight,” and “The long waves come 
and go,” creating a very favourable impression. Mr. Lewis 
Thomas sang in a duet and a trio, as also the solo in the chorus, 
“The Harp of Wales,” and the solo in the concluding chorus, “ God 
bless the Prince of Wales,” in all of which he sustained his reputation. 
The harpists, Mr. Balsir Chatterton and Mr. John Thomas again per- 
formed a duet on two harps, and the latter gentleman accompanied “The 
harp of Wales.” Dr. Evan Davies, A.M., acted as conductor. At the 
close three cheers were given for Mr. Brinley Richards. The success 
of the Eisteddfod was complete, for, notwithstanding the unfortunate 
state of the weather, the place was crowded, and even for a national 
assembly, was of a very brilliant character. 


So 


LES HUGUENOTS—MME THERESE TIETJENS. 
(Au Rédacteur du Musica Wortp). 


MonstEuR,—Je ne connaissais point les Huguenots.—Ce ne sont 
pas les Huguenots de M. Dietsch qui ont été executés vendredi, 
mais bien ceux de Meyerbeer. Le nouveau chef d’orchestre, M. 
Georges Hainl, a rouvert la partition 4 l’endroit ou avait fermée 
Girard; les beautés endormies sont sorties de leur long sommeil, 
jeunes, fortes, radieuses, comme a leurs premiers jours. On était 
étonné et ravi, on se regardait, on se félicitait du geste et du regard ; 
les abonnés eux-mémes, si blasés et qu’intéressent si médiocrement 
lexécution musicale, se trémoussaient d’aise dans leurs loges, les 
oreilles se dilataient, les yeux se fermaient!... bon signe! Et qu’on 
ne sy méprenne pas. Ce n’était pas de la galvanisation ; on ne 
galvanise que les cadavres. C’était une résurrection. Résurrection 
complete et splendide d’une ceuvre qui défiera V'admiration des 
siecles, que de nouveaux Dietsch pourront bien encore tuer de temps 
en temps, mais qui, phénix dramatique, renaitra tojours au souffle 
d'un maitre.—Ah! que j’aurais volontiers offert ma stalle ce soir- 
la a Meyerbeer ! J’en avais deux. 

Mme. Tietjens, disons-le, n’a pas peu contribué i l’éclat de cette 
représentation. Mme ‘Tietjens est une artiste de premier ordre ; 
elle chante tojours, elle produit l’effet et I’émotion sans cris, sans 
efforts, sans contorsions. — A notre époque out les cantatrices 
lyriques se font un devoir de crier le plus fort qu’elles peuvent, c’est 
un mérite dont il faut tout d’abord lui tenir compte. Je ne 
m/arréterai pas 4 la prononciation ; il a paru qu’avec du temps et 
de l'étude, Mme. ‘Tietjens prononcerait notre langue mieux que 
beaucoup de nos cantatrices francaises. Larticulation est nette, 
les consonnes bien préparées retentissent, les voyelles portent 
admirablement le son. Ne perdons point de vue d’ailleurs, que la 
cantatrice n’a eu que trois ou quatre semaines pour se préparer A la 
terrible > et disons-le parce que c’est la vérité: elle Va 
travers¢e heureusement; rien n’a manqué i son succes, pas méme 
ces quelques{nuances d'opposition que beaucoup d'artistes célebres 
paieraient tres cher, si elles ne leur étaient & Vavance assureés par 
Penvie et la peur.—Deuz vilaines passions qui de temps immémorial 
logent & U' Opéra. 

Valentine n’a que quelques notes & dire au second acte. Le 
premier accueil a été silencieux. Au final, cependant, éclatait un 
ut splendide, dominant la masse due chceur et le tumulte de 
Yorchestre. Cela avait suffi pour tater lorgane. Au troisidme 
acte, l'ceuvre de la critique s’accomplissait. La tenue parfaite de 
Vartiste, sa démarche noble et aisée, son geste opulent, |’¢loquente 
expression de sa physionomie décidaient le succts. C'est 4 peine 
st on lui a laissé achevé sa phrase: “ Ah! grand Dieu, vois ma 
détresse,” qu'elle a dite avec un sentiment des plus vrais et une 
¢motion profonde. Les applaudissements ont éclaté de toutes parts 
et ont redoublé & la fin du morceau. I] faut savoir gré & Mme. 
Tietjens d’avoir rétabli la romance du quatriéme acte, que la 
plupart des cantatrices laissent de cété, parce qu’elles désespérent 
a'y produire de l’effet. Mme. ‘Tietjens l'a si finement nuancée, elle 








y a mis tant de douceur et de charme, qu’’ mon sens, e’est le 
morceau of elle a mérité le plus d’étre applaudie. Quelques traits 
nettement dessin¢s, un vrai trille, avaient donne une haute idée de 
sa vocalisation, dans la streete finale du duo avec Marcel, notamment. 

Au quatriéme acte, l’attention s’est concentrée sur la nouvelle 
Valentine, ct ne l’a plus quittée un instant. Si le temps ne nous 
pressait, nous détaillerons toutes les qualités exquises qu’elle a 
déployées, none-seulement dans le duo avec Raoul, mais dans toutes 
les scenes de cet acte si plein, si émouvant, aux péripéties si 
compliquées. Mme. Tietjens est une actrice accomplie, et elle a 
cela de remarquable que lors méme qu'elle ne chante pas, elle 
remplit la scéne et attire invinciblement les regards. Je ne crois 
pas qu'il soit possible de trouver des accents plus pathétiques que 
ceux qu'elle a fait entendre dans cette grande scéne ; cela partait 
du cceeur, c’était vrai et terrible, inspiré par la plus violente 
passion, désespéré par la plus violente douleur. On a beaucoup 
admiré sa pose remplie de grice et de décence et d’une grande 
beauté plastique, lorsqu’elle est tombée, aprés ces mots: Piti¢, 
je meurs ! 

A la chute du rideau, des applaudissements unanimes ont éclaté, 
et la célébre artiste, rappelée en compagnie de Gueymard, a da 
venir s’incliner devant le public dont l’émotion était au comble. 
En somme, Mme. Tietjens a traversé les périls de cette premiére 
représentation aussi heureusement qu’on pouvait l’espérer; la 
seconde confirmera le succts par un triomphe. 

Gueymard a eu d’excellents moments au quatritme acte ;—M. 
Faure abordait pour la premiére fois le réle de Nevers: il s’y est 
montré acteur fort distingué, et chanteur plus sobre et plus noble 
que de coutume ;—rien 3 dire de Mmes. Hamakers et de Taisy ;— 
Obin n’a pas la voix que demande le rdle de Marcel ;—Cazaux est 
un excellent Saint-Bris. 'Tout le monde, & l'exception de Mme. 
Tietjens et des chceurs qui on marché admirablement, a un peu 
chanté faux ; mais il ne faut pas s’arréter aux détails. Au résumé, 
représentation qu’il faut voir de haut,—de la hauteur d’un chef- 
d’ceuvre impérissable qui rarement fut exécuté d l’Opéra avec une 
pareille chaleur et un pareil respect. Un Francais A Paris. 


—o—— 
GOUNOD v. VERDI. 
To the Editor of the Musican Wortp. 

Sm,—There is an evident bitterness against Gounod in the letter 
that, under the signature of “ Rippington Pipe,” appeared in your 
impression of last Saturday. It is of no use for your correspondent to 
steam against a tide running twenty knots in the hour. M. Gounod 
has achieved a great and well-deserved success, and the most critical 
audiences in the world have pronounced a favorable verdict upon his 
work. The tide runs strongly in his favor. Mr. Rippington Pipe had 
far better anchor his pen and remain silent. Why, too, does he endea- 
vour to bring Verdi into comparison with Gounod? The two men have 
absolutely nothing in common. Verdi could no more have written the 
quaint and lively “ Chorus of Maidens” than Gounod could have com- 
posed that loveliest of tenor airs, ‘“‘ La mia letizia.” Again, how can 
any man of genuine musical feeling say that M. Gounod’s music will 
probably soon be forgotten? Why, Sir, Faust is full of beautiful ideas 
that will never die. Who that has once heard can ever forget the 
short but exquisite movement where Marguerite first comes on the 
stage? Iam half inclined to believe that Mr. Pipe has never heard 
Faust at all. A great deal has been said about La Forza del Destino. 
Friends of mine who have heard the opera—admirers, too, of Verdi— 
write me that it has not had a great success. My own opinion is that 
the book, which is ridiculously foolish, will militate strongly against 
La Forza in this country. And here let me beg of “ Rippington Pipe” 
to take up his pen (which I admit is an exceedingly clever one) for 
another purpose. Let him bully and badger Mr. Gye into strengthen- 
ing his company in the tenor department.—Faithfully yours, 

September 3. Aw OccasionaL CorREsPoNDENT. 

2) 

Guascow.—Yesterday afternoon a meeting was held in the Queen’s 
Hotel, for the purpose of presenting a testimonial to Mr. H. A. Lambeth, 
city organist, in acknowledgment of his eminent professional qualifica- 
tions, and of his services in promoting a taste for classical music among 
the citizens of Glasgow. Mr. Councillor Harvey presided. The 
testimonial consisted of an elegant silver jug and 150 guineas in money. 
On the stand of the jug was engraved the following inscription :—“ To 
Henry A. Lambeth, city organist and conductor of the Glasgow Choral 
Union, this piece of plate, together with a purse of 150 guineas is 
presented by a number of his friends and admirers, in testimony of 
their appreciation of his genius and attainments as a musician, and 
of his distinguished services in fostering a taste for classical music 
in Glasgow. August 27, 1863.”—Daily Lferald, August 28. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Just Published, 
PHOTOGRAPH of a GROUP or INSTRUMEN- 


[ \ TALISTS, which includes likenesses of Madame ARABELLA Gopparp, Mr. 
Cuartes Haute, Herr JoacuiM, Signor Piatti, M. Sarston, Mr. Lixpsay SLopPer, 
Mr. BEneEnict, &c., &c., by ALEXANDER Bassano, Size, 13 in. by 8 in. Price 10s. 6d. 


CuaPPeL. & Co., New Bond Street. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is Removed to Duncan 
Davison AND Co.’s, 244, Recent Street (corner of Little 
Argyll Street), where subscriptions, advertisements and all com- 
munications intended for the Publishers or the Editor will henceforth 
be received. 








NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL WorRLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244, Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements can be 
received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but no 
later. Payment on delivery. 


To PuBLIsHERS AND ComposERs—All Music for Review in Tue 
MusicaL WoRLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear in THE 
Musica WorLp. 


To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tue Musica Wor Lp. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Surrey Brooxs.—Avis.—Les Cochers doivent présenter aux 
Voyageurs, ‘qui veulent en prendre connaissance, le texte des dis- 
positions réglementaires du tarif dont ils sont porteurs. Observations 
du Voyageur :—Le 1868. Chargé a heures———min. 
Quitté a——heures——min. Payé——fr—c. Pourboire—— 
Avis, Pour la sortie des Theatres. Prendre de preference une voiture 

aux lanternes de son quartier:— Bleues: Popincourt — Belleville. 

Jaunes :_ Poissonnitre—Montmartre. Rouges: Champs-Elysées— 

Passy—Batignolles. Vertes: Invalides—Observatoire, 


Tare Himvs.—Correspondent may find an account of Tom Britton, 
the musical small-coal man, in the appendix to Hearne’s Homingi 
Chartularium Ecclesie Wigornensis. Sir J. Hawkins and Walpole’s 
‘“ Anecdotes” may also be consulted. In the Guardian, No. 144, 
Steele, speaking of the variety of original and odd characters which 
our Government produces, says:—‘ We have a small-coal man, 
who, beginning with two plain notes, which made up his daily cry, 
has made himself master of the whole compass of the gamut, and 
has frequent concerts of music at his own house for the entertainment 
of himselfand friends.” This was Tom Britton. His death as related 
by Dr. Aiken (Gen. Biog.) is sufficiently curious. A ventriloquist 
was introduced into Tom’s company by an acquaintance given to 
practical jokes, This man, in a voice, seemingly coming from a 
distance, announced to the small-coal man his approaching end, and 
bid him prepare for it by repeating the Lord's prayer on his knees. 
T'he small-coal man, the perusal of whose mystical and magical 
books had probably made him superstitious and credulous, obeyed 
the injunction, went home, took to his bed, and died in a few days. 
With respect to the term “small-coal” Johnson defines it:— 
“ Small-coal, little wood coals used to light fires.” The Spectator 
alludes to it in the following way :—*“ A small-coal man by waking 
one of these distressed gentlemen saved him from ten years’ im- 

prisonment ;” and in Gay's Trivia we find the couplet ;— 

‘When small-coal murmurs in the hoarser throat 
From smutty dangers guard thy threatened coat.” 

The picture of Thomas Britton, in the British Museum, was painted 
by Woolaston, and purchased by Sir ‘Hans Sloane. Correspondent 


om therefore, see that the small-cogl man was of some note in 
lls day, 
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1: commencement of the month of September reminds 

us that the advent of the time-honoured festivals of the 
three choirs of Worcester, Gloucester and Hereford is 
close at hand, and as the meeting is this year held at 
the first-enamed city, we also know that the Norwich 
gathering is not far distant. The origin and history of the 
triennial music meetings have been more than once discussed 
at some considerable length in these columns; and as we 
shall next week present a full report of the Worcester pro- 
ceedings, we do not purpose giving a detailed analysis of 
the programme now before us. We are, however, glad to 
observe that, as three years since Worcester set the example 
of devoting the Tuesday morning (which had hitherto been 
appropriated to the Dettingen Te Deum, full cathedral 
service and a sermon of the lengthiest, as a paid perfor- 
mance) to oratorio, so this year has the “ faithful city ” taken 
the initiative by producing a work which to all intents and 
purposes may be considered a novelty (having only been 
once performed, and that in London). We allude to Herr 
Schachner’s oratorio, which occupies the first portion of the 
Thursday morning’s scheme. This is a step in the right 
direction, and one which we hope Messrs. Amott and Towns- 
end Smith will see fit to follow when their turn shall arrive. 
Mozart's Requiem, Beethoven's Engedi, Mendelssohn's 
Lobgesang, with Elijah and The Messiah (as a matter of 
course), to say nothing of a selection from the works of 
Handel, following the Schachner—all compressed into four 
morning performances—surely constitute a musical feast 
sufficient to satisfy the veriest gourmand (or gourmet) of 
the cider counties. The evening concerts are constructed on 
the usual model, and do not exhibit a single novelty. Last 
time we had Sterndale Bennett's delightful May Queen, and 
Gade’s (not quite beautiful) Lr King's Daughter. Why 
not have given Benedict’s charming cantata, Undine, pro- 
duced with such triumphant success at Norwich Festival of 
1860—a success more than confirmed at every subsequent 
hearing, whether in London or the provinces ? 

Norwich and Benedict are inseparable musical terms. 
Right glad are we to find that another cantata from the 
accomplished and graceful pen of the composer of the Lily 
of Killarney is to form one of the attractions of the forth- 
coming festival; and we have little doubt that Richard 
Ceur de Lion will worthily take rank with the other justly- 
esteemed works of one of the foremost of our living 
musicians. Mr. Cusins’s Wedding Serenata (brought out 
this season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and subsequently at 
St. James’s Hall) will also form one of the evening novelties 
at Norwich, while the same spirit which animated the com- 
mittee to introduce Molique’s Abraham at the last meeting 
prompts the production of another new oratorio, Joash, the 
composition of M. Silas, whose symphony met with so 
cordial and deserved reception at the Musical Society of 
London. Judas Maccabaus, Stabat Mater (compounded of 
Haydn, Pergolesi and Rossini), a miscellaneous selection, 
Elijah and Messiah (as a matter of course), and Jo! another 
feast for the delectation of the eastern counties, the usual 
grand ball winding up each festival, in a lively, and, let us 
hope, a profitable manner. 
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ADOLPH FRIEDRICH HESSE.* 


N the 5th August, died one of the leading musicians 
of the age, namely Adolph Friedrich Hesse. He was 
born on the 30th August, 1809. The loss suffered by the 
noble art of music—a loss so severe at the present moment 
—will be more felt than it is now in Breslau, when people 
find what a vacancy has been left by his decease. During 
the last twenty or thirty years, Breslau has achieved a 
certain reputation as a music-loving city. It was always 
fond of art; for a time, the drama flourished here; painting, 
too, was fairly represented, but no muse can boast of ever 
having been honored in the same degree as that of music, 
both inspired and uninspired, is honored at present by the 
general public as well as by more exclusive circles. ‘There 
is no doubt that the special attention devoted to it by the 
initiated is owing to the exertions of certain gifted indi- 
viduals, who imparted a great and varied impulse to it. 
Hesse represented artistic merit of the first rank. Some- 
thing of his fame was reflected upon Breslau, and every 
inhabitant had reason to be proud of calling him a fellow- 
townsman. Great as was the effort which it cost him to 
do so, he came forward as a public man, commanding, at 
various important performances, and at the admirable con- 
certs of the orchestra of the theatre, the musicians by his 
unfailing and particularly quick ear, and ruling, by his 
strong energy, the audience. In this respect, his loss will 
long be irreparable for us; for it will be some time before 
any one else will direct, with such decision, the taste of his 
auditory, and ensure their respect in virtue of the power 
proceeding from an artistic reputation. When Hesse 
appeared at the conductor's desk, he appeared as a master 
who was not only supreme in the realms of tune, but, by a 
glance, reduced the heaving mass beneath him to dumb 
attention. It was evident that his whole heart and soul 
were absorbed in the task of conducting, and that every 
fibre in his body took part init. Perhaps the superhuman 
exertions in which all his faculties, mental and physical, 
were concentrated, produced, unobserved, the disease which 
the quick eye of the physician recognised as an affection of 
the valves of the heart, but which, considering Hesse’s mild 
and kind disposition, as well as his calmly contented, nay, 
happy, life, no one else would ever have supposed attended 
with danger. 

Fortune, indeed, had been kind to Hesse, not because he 
could boast of numerous works of distinction ; not because 
he was esteemed and respected, far beyond the boundaries 
of his native land; not because he had, on the whole, 
achieved with ease an agreeable position, free from care, but 
rather because, all through his life, he enjoyed a certain 
degree of independence, which is always the best guarantee 
of a contented existence. His career was, so to say, marked 
out for him from his childhood; he had not to make a 
choice, and thus he was subject to no pangs with regard to 
his vocation. He found what he ought to do prescribed for 
him, and, as a person properly brought up, and who has 
sought the company of good and strict masters, he always 
did his duty as laid down for him. His zealous love of 
music never allowed his activity to cool, and the very fact that 
he first devoted his attention to sacred music preserved him, 
at an early age, from all vagabondising virtuosity, and ren- 
dered him a serious man, true to his duty, who consistently 
pursued his course, never allowing himself to stray from it, 
and fearing only one thing: that he would not come up to 
the expectations which people were justified in forming of 





* From the Breslauer Zeitung. 








him. His physical qualities often helped to facilitate the 
severe exertions to which he subjected himself, although he 
may not always have been successful, when, instead of a 
worthy successor of Handel and Bach, people would have 
preferred a French operatic composer, or a concert virtuoso. 
Many an anecdote of Hesse’s life proves this, and among 
others, the anecdote connected with his stay in Darmstadt, 
when he could not prevail upon the distinguished musical 
amateur, Ludwig, of Hesse-Darmstadt, ‘who conducted his 
Grand Ducal Orchestra himself, to “ listen to the rumbling 
on the organ.” On the other hand, he did not lack triumphs 
by which he caused German music, in all its simplicity, 
severity and loftiness, to be highly appreciated. 

For the large build of the organ, and its management, 
Hesse’s person apppeared to have been expressly made ; 
here, in his own element, he displayed a higher flight of the 
imagination, and that immediate inspiration, the property of 
genius alone, in a higher degree than most of his colleagues. 
He did a great deal, also, it is true, upon the piano, but he 
was most anxiously desirous of reproducing truthfully and 
intelligibly masterpieces, and, with too much modesty, 
mistrusted his own powers. He was an admirable teacher 
of this instrument, and, what is more, a concert-player who 
could perform before the most select audience ; the certainty 
of his touch and the purity of his intonation; the clearness 
of his style and the ease with which he surmounted the 
greatest difficulties, were always admired both before and 
after Liszt had been here. But he was far from falling into 
all the system of grimacing patronised by modern pianoforte 
romanticists, and however much people might have been 
inclined to suppose, from his bodily formation, that he would 
have stormed away upon the piano, working simultaneously 
with hands and feet, he was no friend of mere brute force upon 
the instrument, which was entirely subjected to him. People 
listened with delighted astonishment, when he executed, 
as no other person could execute, with incomparable delicacy, 
the most graceful passages, the gentlest adagios, the softest 
emotions, full of sweet and melting sentiment. Even in his 
compositions, he is never untrue to this gracefulness, gentle- 
ness and softness; these compositions possess the elegiac 
character of Spohr’s works, subsiding completely into and 
playing with the melody ; they are, in the highest degree, 
artistically worked out, and the most learned master, the 
strictest contrapuntist; will not find the slightest thing to 
which he can object in them. ‘They are deficient, however, 
in elevation of ideas, soaring towards Heaven and carrying 
the hearer with them, but then such flights are to be found 
only in a Beethoven and a Mozart, to whom our modest 
contemporary could not rise. He was only too happy when 
he could listen to their heavenly strains. How often has he 
said to us, after hearing some modern opera: “ What a 
difference between this and Fidelio ; in the latter we have 
elevation in, and with, simplicity, while in this what 
useless and repulsive ostentation.” He was an enthusiastic 
admirer, also, of Weber and Haydn, as heroes of genuine 
German music, although he was by no means intolerant with 
regard to composers with modern and foreign tendencies. 

It was, perhaps, in consequence of the circumstances and 
temperament of Hesse, that he never rose, when creating, 
to heroic enthusiasm. As we havealready remarked above, 
he was a man of a jovial and kind nature, a Silesian, a 
Breslauer in the fullest acceptation of the word, who clings 
to the place where he was born, does not willingly leave 
home, and makes himself comfortable wherever he is. This 
is not a reproach for Hesse. No one can struggle against 
his nature, and Hesse was one of those who do not leave 
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the place of their birth. With alittle exertion and a greater 
amount of ambition, it would have been an easy thing for 
him to take a leading position in the first cities of Europe ; 
he contented himself with giving music-lessons in Breslau, 
and his greatest delight was, if he did get out of the 
“ precious hole,” to collect laurel wreaths in other parts, and 
depose them on the altar of his darling Silesian home. We 
can only feel grateful to him for this. Who would not have 
liked to read the accounts of his travels to Paris, London, 
Prague, etc., in which he would not have related his 
triumphs, but rather have recorded what he had observed, 
as though no homage had been paid to himself, but as if he 
had gone forth in the service of his mistress, the muse of 
music, to make the world again acquainted with the magic 
of old compositions, and strew flowers upon the graves of 
the heroes from whom he had learned his beautiful art, and 
to whom he was attached with childlike reverence, another 
mark of his genuine Silesian character. Though his external 
appearance promised nothing of the kind, he was a pleasant 
and joyous companion. 

But there is still one fact wanting to complete this des- 
cription of his character, and that in his literary productions, 
in which Hesse, far superior in this respect to many others, 
exhibited a mind embracing the entire range of music. 
Editors know how carefully and how scrupulously he wrote 
his criticisms. The latter were mild in tone, but full of 
sterling thoughts, if not always polished in form. When- 
ever an artist appeared, Hesse was always willing and ready 
to act as a living mediator, by means of criticism, between 
him and the public. When Hesse had spoken, that was 
sufficient to enable the public to form its opinion. 


=e 
To the Editor of Tur Mustcan Worup. 


\IR,—I fear the proprietor of Campden House will not be 
the only sufferer by the burning. Artists who were 
accustomed, by permission, to give their annual concerts 
there in the summer will miss the use of those magnificent 
and dazzling saloons that attracted all fashionable London, 
and the velvety lawn and shady walks that made the grounds 
almost fairy-land? Amateurs of the drama, too, will in vain 
seek for a substitute for the neat and perfectly-fitted little 
theatre, which made one of the delights of the establishment, 
to supply them with an arena on which to exhibit their persons 
and their failures. Above all, the loss will prove serious to 
charities, Mr. Wolley’s drawing-rooms and his theatre 
being ever at the service of those who got up entertainments 
for benevolent purposes. In fact, Mr. Wolley was the most 
munificent proprietor who ever owned lordly mansion, and 
the recent trial has caused a great sensation in the art 
world, and its result, though fully expected, a greater joy 
than any event within remembrance for many years. To 
those who can call to mind the glories of Campden-House, 
the regret for its loss will be profound. Never, perhaps, was 
gathered together in one building, not a public museum, a 
more extraordinary and richer collection of quaint furniture, 
unheard of curiosities, and articles of vertu. The tables, 
sideboards, and chimney-pieces—themselves of the rarest 
and most recherché description—were literally covered with 
things to dazzle the eye and puzzle the brain. The mere 
walking through the rooms made one nervous lest he should 
knock over, by brushing against, or by shaking the floor, 
some priceless and fragile toy whose very existence seemed 
to depend upon its perpendicularity. How the erinolined 
sex contrived to sweep harmless along it is impossible to say. 





In all probability great damage had been frequently done, 
but Mr. Wolley was too gallant to murmur. Most as- 
tonishing thing of all was how the swell-mobmen did not 
contrive to gain admission, as no restriction was offered to 
strangers, and tickets could be procured at the music 
publishers for concerts or theatrical performances, and those 
wko attended either were allowed free permission to visit 
the rooms and examine the furniture and curiosities. But 
twenty visits would not have sufficed to allow an oppor- 
tunity of giving more than a passing glance to the articles. 
And what a feast for the antiquary! Here hung a coat of 
mail that might have been worn by Saladin; there was 
shown a battle-axe that had haply cloven skulls at Agin- 
court or Poictiers; and there spurs, the rowels of which 
might have gored the flanks of Cour-de-Lion’s war-horse. 
Here were antique silver-hilted daggers and chased pistols 
of the finest and minutest workmanship; bows and arrows 
that might have figured in the wars of Pizarro; spear heads 
of flint from the South Sea Islands: Etruscan blades of the 
time of Tarquin; swords that might have graced the thighs 
of those who fought at Marathon or Thermopyle; and 
slings that peradventure had done service against the 
Philistines. Venetian glasses of exquisite shape and deli- 
cate carving, into one of which Lucrezia might have poured 
the wine of Borgia for her victim—a porcelain cup from 
which the first Cham of Tartary might have sipped his bohea 
—vases which, from their mould and material, dated as far 
back as Cambyses—goblets that might have clinked in the 
barbaric feasts of the Goths or Vandals—urns that might 
have held lots that gave life and death in the horrid rites of 
the Druids—were all to be seen if few to be understood. 
Here some wondrous trinket of Egyptian workmanship that 
perchance had been touched by the dainty fingers of Cleopatra 
attracted the eye, alongside of treasures dug from Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Here were cameos beyond all price, Mala- 
chite ornaments, statuettes in silver, bronze, china and 
ivory, mechanical models, specimens of old carvings, ancient 
musical instruments, tropical shells, monsters in Dresden 
and Sévres China, and mirrors that reflected the human 
image in all sorts of shapes but the right one. ‘Tapestries, 
hangings, brocaded silk coverlets, velvet cushions, foot-stools 
which to tread upon might be accounted wasteful extrava- 
gance, lace curtains, gilded cornices, cabinets that might 
have held bagatelles for Mary of Burgundy, preserved birds 
some so small that they might seem to have been stuffed 
with a thought, pouncet boxes that had held confections for 
Edward the Confessor, and ear-bobs that might have been 
pilfered from a mummy—made but a portion of a collection 
which would have defied the clearest and most powerful 
memory to retain even with the assistance of long familiarity 
with each object. No wonder, indeed, that the vocal and 
instrumental charms of the concert were too often lost on 
the visitors, and that the furniture and things had more 
attraction than the music. And now all is gone, swallowed 
up by that insatiate gourmand, King Flame, and Campden- 
House is but a thing of the past. And will a new mansion, 
built by the Sun, arise from the ashes of the old? will 
splendour and magnificence again reign within its walls ? 
and will music and the drama once more assert their in- 
fluence, allure, delight, and relieve? Let us hope for the 
best. Mr. Wolley, I am satisfied, will prove as firm a 
friend to art in his new as in his old house. The question 
is, will his power be the same ? 

The cry about the injurious effect which the result of the 
trial is likely to have on the Sun Fire Office, is, I think, an 
error. On the contrary, it may be confidently affirmed, that 
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in bringing their action against Mr. Wolley, the Company 
have proved to the world that they can boast of a greater 
quantity of Assurance than ever. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Riepiyeton Pir. 
- -— —-- = 
THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


To the Editor of the Mustcan Wor.p. 


YIR,—Mr. Gruneisen, in his angry and personal letter of 
the 29th August, having resorted to expressions 
unworthy of a tavern frequenter, indicates plainly that he 
has no argument to bring forward against the truth of my 
statements, and, feeling himself defeated and humbled, 
converts the subject into malignity and abuse ; I, therefore, 
send the following reply. When Mr. Gruneisen disparagingly 
compares me with Mr. Maiocchi, whose name has been the 
scorn and insult of a vulgar mob, I can no more treat him 
with that same delicay I have observed in my former letter. 
After having enjoyed for twenty eight years the friendship 
and esteem of a large circle of society, and possessing no small 
share of professional reputation, his slanders can affect me but 
little; yet I cannot avoid looking upon his attack as unjust, 
cowardly and contemptible. Mr. Gruneisen designates me 
a “simple minded man, anxious to serve a friend now no 
more.” He cannot imagine that, even beyond the tomb, 
there is an inheritance of affection, stronger than that of 
worldly treasures. He is entirely a stranger to such 
feelings. According to his selfish, narrow mind, what 
becomes of all human ties? He further accuses me of 
being “silly and jesuistical,” because I showed some 
sympathy for the misfortunes of those, who, seduced by 
the unlucky eloquence of Mr. Gruneisen, suffered so severely. 
According to his callous, insensible notions, I ought to have 
laughed at their misfortunes, rather than condoled with 
them. Hence, my sympathy became, in his eyes, silly, 
jesuistical and false. Mr. Gruneisen states that I have been 
beaten, and that I took up anew ground. This must be 
one of his illusions or dreams, for I have taken up no new 
position, and can substantiate every argument that I have 
made. With regard to the fatalism and prophecy, which 
he attributes to me, about the burning of Covent Garden, I 
simply stated a fact that happened eight years ago, without 
making any prophetical remark on the matter. Mr. 
Gruneisen contorts also the meaning of the word establish- 
ment. Did I not mean the house where theatrical represen- 
tations took place? Mr. Gruneisen, instead of the building 
itself, interprets the persons employed in it. It might have 
also that meaning, but the sense in which I used that word 
was very clear. This is simply a quibble. I never have 
spoken of the persons employed in the theatre. The singers, 
the conductor, the orchestra, would form another branch of 
the history of Covent Garden Theatre. With respect to 
the efforts of Mr. Costa, to whom Mr. Gruneisen particularly 
alludes, I think I clearly stated, without any flattery, that 
the the first year produced the enormous sum of fifty-five 
thousand pounds; that this money was certainly not 
obtained by the beauty of the walls of the theatre, but the 
combined efforts of all those employed in it; and that a great 
share of that produce was certainly due to Mr. Costa. 

Mr. Gruneisen “accuses me of “suppressing the truth 
and suggesting the false,” because I have not spoken more 
of him. Perhaps he is right, if I did not speak more of 
him it was from delicacy, prudence, and a certain respect 
that we owe to every one when we have to appear before 
the public. He calls it a bascless allusion when I said that 











the advisers of Mr. Persiani had no other interests but to 
converse a little with the deities of the stage. I veiled the 
interests of Mr. G. with a joke. Now that Mr. Gruneisen 
has himself broken the barrier that restrained me from 
speaking, I must plainly state that he had more substantial 
interests. He was paid for his services, and as he had then 
to write for the Morning Chronicle, the Illustrated London 
News, and the new direction of Covent Garden, he had 
three distinct reasons to blow the trumpet, and therefore, it 
is not astonishing if he blew it as loudly as possible. Yes, 
Mr. Gruneisen was employed on the field of the theatre as 
a trumpeter; his duties were to carry the news of the battle, 
and not to claim the honors of a general. I can bear 
witness that Mr. Gruneisen had no more to do with the 
erection of Covent Garden Theatre, as an Italian Opera 
house, than the tail of the lion at Northumberland House, 
Charing Cross. About my “suggestion of the false,” I 
suppose that Mr. Gruneisen alludes to my words “that 
Persiani tock the theatre when he found that his wife was 
not re-engaged by Lumley,” and interprets that he did this 
from pique or anger. If my words have suggested this 
conclusion, they were not so false as the three motives that 
he wants to make us believe induced Persiani and his 
worthy companion to take Covent Garden Theatre—hear 
them :— 

First, “ The relations between a manager and his artists.” 

Secondly, “ The advancement of the lyric drama.” 

Thirdly, “The liberty of the musical press in this 
country.” 

I shall pass over the trifling mistake of Mr. Gruneisen 
placing, for second, the vital principle of Persiani. By this 
error of pen and good sense he confirms my assertion, viz., 
that the relations between Mr. Persiani and Mr. Lumley 
having been broken by the non re-engagement of Madame 
Persiani, was the previous cause that induced Persiani to 
take the Theatre. In the confusion of his ideas Mr. 
Gruneisen comes to the conclusion that my assertions were 
true, and for which he has offered every kind of insult. 
When at the end of my letter I said that the history of the 
Royal Italian Opera ought to begin with the present 
direction; and that the previous three years should be 
touched on slightly for the present, it did not require much 
ingenuity to discern that I meant it ought to begin from the 
time Mr. Gye took the theatre, and not from the re-opening 
after the fire. But Mr. Gruneisen has the advantage of com- 
menting upon everything after his own particular fashion, 
convenient to his limited ideas. Another, and still stronger 
reason that the first three years should be touched on slightly 
for the present, was, because Persiani had not been very sin- 
cere in his dealing with me and my friend Mr. Beale; viz., 
Galletti had not a farthing in the speculation, and deceived 
us and others, affirming that he had put £8,000 into the 
concern. Then why repeat a story of misery to the sur- 
viving family of Mr. Beale? why mention the names of 
Messrs. Delafield and Lumley in an unfortunate transaction ? 
He may say that I am “silly, simple-minded, jesuistical !” 
repeat that I “suppress the truth,” that I “suggest the 
false,” but did I possess all the errors of what Mr. 
Gruneisen accuses me I would not exchange them for 
all his boasted virtues. In reference to the second sub- 
ject, Mr. Gruneisen must think the English public easily 
gnlled if he can believe that it will put up with all his 
blunders. A disappointed man like Persiani, followed 
by a pennyless stranger, wandering through the world in 
search of fortune, comes to London for the advancement of 
the lyric drama in this country! It is perfectly con- 
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temptible that Mr. Gruneisen’s blatant efforts should be 
used to cry up such absurdities. Let us now examine the 
last “ vital” principal which urged Persiani and his worthy 
companion to come to London to build a theatre—viz., for 
the purpose of establishing “'The liberty of the musical press 
in this country.” This must refer to some private disputes 
he had perhaps personally to sustain, because, in what 
country is the musical press not free? Has any one in 
England ever been sent to prison, or fined for having spoken, 
or written in favour, or abuse of the merits of a singer, an 
opera, or a composer? although the greatest follies have 
been printed about them, penned often by persons ignorant 
of the first principle of the art. Mr. Gruneisen claims again 
honors for Mr. Persiani and Galetti for having established 
in England the liberty of the musical press. And for 
himself another monument, higher than the pyramids; I 
continue to quote my latin author :— 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 
with this inscription :— 
TO THE ETERNAL MEMORY 
OF 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, ESQ., 
OF XVI. SURREY STREET, STRAND. 
WHO, 
IN CONJUNCTION witH SIGNORI PERSIANI anp GALLETTI, 
TWO ILLUSTRIOUS FOREIGNERS, 
ESTABLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY, 
WITHOUT AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
AND IN SPITE OF THE MEAN MINDS THAT OPPOSED HIM, 
THE LIBERTY OF THE 
MUSICAL PRESS. 
ANNO DOMINI, MDCCCXLVI. 
Surrey Street will thus likewise be illustrated, and the Strand 
and all England. Future generations, kings and emperors, 
will go to gaze upon the trophy of Mr. Gruneisen and his 
illustrious friends, with the same devotion that Alexander 
the Great manifested at the tomb of Achilles. I would 
further venture to suggest that if an unoccupied niche 
remain on the silver testimonial presented to Mr. Gruneisen 
by his conservative admirers, that the above inscription 
should be engraved thereon. 

Mr. Gruneisen hints that I want to raise myself from 
obscurity by this controversy with him. He cannot so far 
forget who and what I am, and my literary reputation, as 
to think that any honor is to be gained by entering the list 
with a mere adventurous reporter, who, with all his 
professional pretensions to literature, is scarcely to be com- 
pared with me, a foreigner, in the knowledge of his own 
language, although I must yield to him iu the use of the 
slang and vulgar expressions with which I am happy not to be 
conversant. If I were ambitious to seek notoriety, I would 
not choose for my opponent a secretary of a political faction, 
a solicitor of public contributions, an operatic criticiser, but 
one equal in rank and education, or superior to myself. 
The subject in which I have been engaged has been forced 
upon me, and I have been honest and truthful in all I have 
said. 

I have the honor to be, yours sincerely, 
Manrrepo Maaaront. 
1 Princess Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 
September 5th, 1863. 

P.S.—I hope Mr. Gruneisen will not oblige me to say 

anything more on this subject. 





PARIS. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
September 2nd. 

Well—intrigue has failed, and Titiens, or Tietjens (I 
prefer the last), is triumphant. A miserable sheet, rejoicing 
in the title of Figaro-Programme, in its account of the first 
performance (Friday, the 28th ult.), attributes a “mot” (bon 
ou mauvais) to Mdlle. Marie Sax. “ Eh bien”—said, or is 
reported to have said, the robust soprano (M. Roqueplan— 
Nestor moins sage qu agé—talks of the ample corsage of the 
Tietjens; what does he think of the ampler corsage of the 
Sax ?)— Eh bien —ce n'est pas celle la, aprés tout, qui 
nous dégommera.” ‘This was pretty, from the mouth of a 
syren of the tribe of Lepelletier! But pretty as it is, our 
syren, the day following, indignantly repudiates it. Let 
Mdlle. Sax speak for herself :— 

“ Monsteur.—Voulant relever une erreur commise par un des ré- 
dacteurs du Figaro-Programme, je viens réclamer de votre obligeance, 
l'insertion des lignes suivantes dans votre estimable journal. J’ose 
espérer, monsieur, que vous ne me refuserez pas cette faveur: voici le 
fait. M. Cardon, dans son compte-rendu de la premitre représentation de 
Mme. Tietjens, a cru devoir mettre un nom en avant pour ne pas faire 
retomber sur lui le ridicule d’une phrase inconvenante; mon nom se 
trouvait sous sa plume, il s’en est servi pour m’attribuer des paroles 
déplacées dans la bouche d’une femme et qu'il me répugne de rappeler 
ici; je ne reléverai pas cette expression, je la renvoie & son auteur. 
Ces mots auraient été dits par moi a la sortie de l’Opéra et entendus 
par M. Cardon, derriére lequel je les aurais prononcés. 

“Je vous dirai, monsieur, et pour me servir d’une expression 
convenable, que M. Cardon s'est trompé, car, n’étant pas dans la salle, 
on n’a done pu ni me voir ni m’entendre a la sortie de !Opéra. Ce que 
jen dis, monsieur, n’est pas seulement pour le journaliste, mais pour 
Mme. Tietjens qui, si elle a lu l'article du Figaro-Programme a dQ avoir 
une triste opinion de la distinction des artistes de l’Opéra. Je crois & 
Mme. Tietjens un esprit trop élevé pour penser qu'elle ait pu ajouter 
foi 4 une facétie de mauvais gott d’un...trop...spirituel journaliste. 

“ Veuillez agréer, monsieur, tous mes remerciements et |’expression 
de mes sentiments trés distingués. Marte Sax.” 
This letter was inserted in another miserable sheet, entitled 
La Gazette des Etrangers, the editor of which—M. H. de 
Péne, once upon a time saignd blanc by a“ lion” in kid 
gloves—ventures on some prefatory observations, the irritable 
vein of which would almost make one suspect that “Cardon” 
and “ Péne” were convertible names. Mdlle. Tietjens, 
however, has been assailed by a whole swarm of gnats, under 
the various shapes assumed by the petty press; and the 
force and significance of their bites and punctures is shown 
in the fact that they have not raised a pimple, or tache de 
rousseur on her plump and glabritous physiognomy. On 
the contrary, I am inclined to think her all the better for 
their pugnacity. The unjust attacks on one hand, and 
purely nonsensical criticisms on the other, to which she— 
unoffending stranger!—has been subjected, act as spur- 
strokes to her ambition, and urge her to redoubled exertion. 
On the first night the house was crammed with Saxites, 
Hittites and Gueymardites, and Gueymard-Lauterites. Be- 
hind the scenes there was not a voice to cheer, nota friend to 
encourage the too much dreaded Teuton. In a hot-bed of 
common-place, like the opera, the unusual tones of so mag- 
nificent an “organ,” the unusual sensibility of such an eminent 
dramatic nature, were sure to give birth to apprehension in 
the minds of people in every way inferior. ‘Celle la va 
nous dégommer” was no doubt the inward thought, if not 
the outward exclamation, of more than some of them. 
(Leigh Hunt says “all and some,” and I don’t see why I— 
though a Roores may not presume to raise his top-knot to 
the knee-buckle of a Hunt—I don’t see why I should not 
be allowed to say, “more than some.” But this by the 
hurdle). And then—oh! most stern, impartial and upright 
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of editors !—and then, just fancy :—at the edge of one side- 
wing was Marie Sax, at the edge of the opposite side-wing 
was Deligne Lauters-Gueymard—during the entire per- 
formance. So that if the unhappy Valentine looked to the 
right, in search of Marcel, she beheld the glaring eyes of 
Queen Eleanor Sax, who tendered her the bowl of poison; 
if to the left, in search of Raoul, the glaring eyes of Queen 
Eleanor Lauters, who tendered her the dagger, with point 
so nice that no atom could find room to dance upon 
it. Then, for her lover—her passionate de Nangis—she 
had Gueymard himself, whose eyes were burning Coals, 
whenever a pair of hands (even those of M. David de la 
Clacque, whose pot aw feu depends as much upon Valentine 
Tietjens as upon Raoul de Gueymard, and who to earn it 
must applaud the “ points” of either indiscriminately, and 
failing to conciliate either must dispense with a plat de 
légumes)—whenever a pair of hands (even M. David's) 
were lifted and knocked together in her praise. Ever and 
anon, the “burning coals” emitted angry sparks of living 
fire; the reason of their increased ardor being the trifling 
fact, that, in the great bursts of applause wrung from the 
erst unwilling house by Teresa Tietjens, the bond fide 
public joined with such vehemence and unanimity, that the 
hollow clamor of M. David and queue was utterly drowned 
amid the thunder of legitimate approval. M. Cazaux, the 
heaviest and most labored of St. Bris’; M. Obin, the dryest 
and most erect of Marcels; Mdlle. Hamakers, who (in con- 
sequence of a sudden “ indisposition” on the part of Mad. 
Vandenheuvel Duprez) sat on the saddle of the docile 
steed as Marguerite de Valois; Mdlle. de Taisy, who 
skipped the boards with agile nimbleness under the guise 
of Page Urbain; the dancers, male and female, in the 
divertissement, whose names I have forgotten without regret; 
and even M. Gueymard, the most stolid and at the same 
time teratological of Raouls, despite the frenzy of the 
Clacque at the appointed places, never once obtained from 
that bond fide public a single mark of approbation. The 
applause bestowed upon Malle. Tietjens was rich and har- 
monious music; that accorded to the others an empty 
clapping of unsympathising palms; in the one case the 
action of each pair of hands might have stood to represent 
the fraternal huggings of Achilles and Patroclus, in the 
other the simultaneous heart-throbs of Juliet and Romeo; 
the action of each pair was as the involuntary rapprochement 
of two insurgents, compelled by Mourawieff-David to close 
ampleditude, previous to their being hung together—a 
ghastly symbol of fraternisation until death. Bref; the 
result was a complete triumph for your London favorite— 
and this in spite of an easily appreciable nervousness; in 
spite of intrigue and bickering behind the curtain; in spite 
of the Sax at one corner, the Gueymard-Lauters at the 
other; in spite of an utter absence of bonne-camaraderie, 
in every department—from the director, M. Perrin (who 
took no notice of her), to the humblest of the scene-shifters, 
M. (who held the same reserve as his enlightened 
chief) ; in spite of the “ glaring eyes” and ‘ burning coals,” 
ever and anon emitting sparks, already described; in spite 
of a press threatening, even from influential quarters, to be 
anything but kindly, and dealing in advance with half- 
mumbled epigram, to her disfavor; in spite of all this and 
more than all this Tietjens was triumphant. Since I have 
attended theatres I have never heard a more genuine 
outburst of enthusiasm than at the termination of the duet 
with Marcel. After this, intriguers before the curtain—the 
Saxites, the Hittites, the Gueymardites, and Gueymard- 
Lauterites—hid their diminished heads; while intriguers 











behind the curtain were sore amazed, abashed and chop- 
fallen. The only one on the stage who for an instant won 
recognition from the true, legitimate, David-mocking public, 
was M. Faure, whose Nevers, notwithstanding his earrings 
and over-effeminate costume, was really excellent. 

At the second representation (Monday) there was no 
drawback whatever. It was a veritable triumph from the 
first scene to the last. Even M. Gueymard seemed repen- 
tant—acting and singing more vigorously (if not better) 
than at the first. Thus those who had anticipated another 
“resiliation” were out in their reckoning. With more 
courage than Mario, and more confidence in her own worth, 
Malle. Tietjens, or Titiens (I prefer the first) was resolved 
to show those impartial hearers who had applauded her so 
heartily that she could do a great deal more than they had 
seen and heard on the Friday previous. Add to this that 
whereas on Friday she was appearing to a suspicious and 
by no means well-disposed jury—“ a jury without a judge,” 
as Dilettante Curtainlifter observed—she now asked the 
suffrages of an independent public. The result warranted 
her faith. The applause was overwhelming; and Teresa 
Tietjens may be said to have obtained at last the approving 
verdict of the Parisian public, which alone was wanting to 
make her reputation European. Meyerbeer need no longer 
fret about a heroine for his long expected A fricaine. 

The third performance takes place to-night (Wednesday), 
when, in consequence of M. Obin being unwell, M. Belval 
will play the part of Marcel. There is some hope of M. 
Meyerbeer himself being here in time for the fourth and last. 


Thursday, Sep. 3. 

The third performance, last night, fully confirmed the 
success of Mdlle. Tietjens. I need not add another word. 
Three such enormous houses attracted by three uninter- 
rupted representations of one and the same opera are almost 
without precedent. An eminent Parisian critic gives in his 
feuilleton of to-day the following sentences to Madlle. 
Tietjens’ second début :— 

“Mme, Tietjens a mérité et obtenu hier soir, deux ou trois des plus 
belles salves d’applaudissements qui aient jamais accueilli une cantatrice 
a l'Opera: personne n’a mis d’entrave 4 ce succés; chacun, au contraire, 
était oceupé 4 le grandir. Les critiques du lundi,—et il y en avait 
beaucoup dans la salle,— signaleront certainement cette éclatante 
revanche de l’artiste. La fatigue et l’émotion du premier début étaient 
passées, et Mme. Tietjens a prouvé qu’il manque seulement 4 sa voix 
un peu de repose. On nous a dit qu'elle venait de donner 4 Londres 
sotzante-huit représentations consécutives: quel organe résisterait 4 de 
pareils exercices? Sauf dans quelques-unes des notes hautes, Mme. 
Tietjens a complétement satisfait son auditoire. Tout le monde a 
admiré son émission facile, sa puissance dramatique, sa maniére large 
de phraser, son style, enfin. La nouvelle Valentine a quelque chose de 
noble et de magnifique. Au troisiéme acte, a la fin du duoavec Marcel, 
Venthousiasme a éclaté et toute la salle a battu des mains pendant 
trois minutes,— Nouveau triomphe au quatritme acte, aprés le duo et 
la scéne avec Raoul. 

You shall have more details, and more news, in time for 
your next number. Meyerbeer is expected to-morrow. 

Groker Roores. 

P.S.—I hear, on good authority, that M. Duprez, this 
morning, paid a visit to Mdille. Tietjens, congratulating her 
on a success without parallel, at the Grand Opera, since the 
last twenty years. M. Georges Hainl, the conductor (about 
whom I may have a word or two to say in a future letter), 
has also paid his respects in the same quarter, and expressed 
himself in similarly favorable terms. Last night I had a 
hideous dream. I dteamed that I saw M. Gounod, walking 
arm in arm with Mr. Dishley Peters (who, as you know, is 
at Trouville, with Mr. Lumley), in the Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, exactly opposite the hotel of the same name, 
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They were discussing some point with great vehemence— 
Mr. Peters gesticulating with his right arm, M. Gounod 
with his left; when, suddenly, they both vanished, and I 
found myself in the Rue Drouot, exactly opposite the Hotel 
de Russie! This was a hideous dream. Can you or J. V. 
B. explain it? I am giad, by the way, that J. V. B. has 
effectually put out the pipe of Mr. Duff Short, a Wagnerite 
pur sang, whose letter (like that of Mr. Tooth, by the way) 
was, in my opinion, unworthy a place in the columns of the 


Musical World.—G. R. 


0 


Herr Ernst has been in London for a few days attending a 
consultation of Doctors on his case, and has returned to Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s seat, Knebworth, Hants 

Herr C. Overruur, the eminent Harpist, has returned to London’ 
after a highly successful tour on the continent. Herr Oberthitr has 
played at Wiesbaden, Munich, Carlsruhe and Trieste, and everywhere 
was received with the favor to which his talents justly entitled him. 


Tue Wetsu Festiva. ar Ruyt, Norra Wares.—The best feature 
of the Eisteddfod was the concert of Thursday evening. The 
reception of the artistes was enthusiastic. To have merely satisfied 
expectation would have been no light task, but the redoubled applause 
at the close of the Italian piece ““M’Appari” (from Martha) by Sims 
Reeves, proved how far these expectations had been surpassed, The 
Snowdonian Harmonie Society, Llew Llwyvo, Miss Annie Cox, 
Master Ellis Roberts, Miss Eliza Hughes, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, too, 
were warmly honored, as were also Mr. Ellis Roberts and Miss Kate 
Roberts, in their performance on the harp and pianoforte. The duet 
— A lowly Cot,” by Miss Eliza Hughes and Mr. Sims Reeves, was 
given with brilliant effect, and Mr. Brinley Richards’s “God bless the 
Prince of Wales,” with the chorus, was electrical. To speak of the 
inimitable great singer’s (Mr. Sims Reeves) performance in this widely 
spread anthe:n is impossible. The chorus was admirably kept, whilst 
it was heartily joined in by the whole audience, and had the much 
esteemed composer been present he would have felt repaid for all his 
efforts in producing this, the most popular anthem of the age. The 
encore was such as is seldom heard, and Mr. Reeves came back and 
sung “ God bless fair Alexandra,” which as an anthem was as fully 
appreciated. The additional parts of the performance reflected much 
credit on the enterprising conductor, Llew Llwyvo, for whom, after Mr. 
Sims Reeves, three hearty rounds of cheering were given at the close 
of the entertainment. Mr. George Owen, organist, Llandudno, was 
the pianist.— Carnarvon Herald 

Worcester Musican Festivat.— The whole of the musical 
arrangements for this Festival are now fully completed, the chorus, 
consisting of above 800 voices, appears to be well up to its work, and 
the rehearsals are continued bi-weekly. The grand rehearsals take 
place on Monday, in the morning in the Cathedral and in the evening 
in the College Hall. The committee of the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society mention with pleasure, as a recognition of the eficiency 
of the society, that Mr. Done, the conductor of the Worcester Musical 
Festival, has placed engagements for fifty voices for the next meeting 
at Worchester at the disposal of the committee. The organ has been 
relieved of the case which protected it during the repairs, and it has 
been examined and tuned by Mr. Hill, who built it. Places for the 
several performances are being rapidly secured, and there can be no 
doubt but the meeting will be unprecedentedly successful. Since the 
Festival was established the meetings have never been held under more 
favourable circumstances as regards the place of meeting. The nave of 
the Cathedral is now a beautiful object, the walls, arcades, roof, and, in 
fact, the entire building having been cleansed of the white-wash and 
the stone restored to its natural colour. The painted and gilt bosses 
show well upon the beautiful natural tints of the stone in the roof, and 
the effect of the works that have been carried on in the interior cannot 
but increase the pleasure of the company at the Festival. The 
scaffolding used in the cleansing and repairs of the nave is now removed, 
and the work entirely completed. To do this in time for the Festival 
has required extraordinary exertions, and credit is due for the result to 
the architect, Mr. Perkins, and all concerned. Mr. Hemming, builder, 
is erecting the great orchestra, which will be finished by Wednesday, 
and the other prepa ein an advanced state, so that there will 
be no shortcomings in this respect. 
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German Lawyers in A Hurr.—The special representation of the 
Sicilian Vespers, given at Darmstadt the other evening in honor of the 
congress of German lawyers, was marked by an incident which seems 
to have produced a great sensation in that capital. The lawyers 
invited by the Grand Duke suddenly quitted the theatre in a body, and 





the following are the 
appears that the Grand 


reasons for this singular demonstration:—It 
Duke had iuvited the congress to pry a visit to 
his palace, where they would be received in his name by Prince 
Alexander of Hesse. The express train, however, which took the 
learned gentlemen and their wives from Mayence to Darmstadt was late, 
and when they arrived at the station they found no preparations there 
for their reception. But this was not all. ‘To their great surprise, the 
deputation, consisting of the most eminent members of the congress, 
who went on first of all, on getting to the palace found the doors shut, 
and a servant informed them that the Prince had left to receive the 
Sovereigns who were expected from Frankfort to be present at the 
theatrical representation. ‘This intelligence greatly ruttled the minds 
of the lawyers, and on their return to the theatre, where a great num- 
ber of their brethren had in the meantime assembled, some kind of 
demonstration appears to have been determined upon. In the interval 
between the first and second acts, just as the princes were passing from 
their box to the lobby, a stentorian voice was heard in the house 
informing the public that the deputation of lawyers not having been 
received by the Grand Duke, it did not seem to them right to be 
present at the theatrical representation, and that consequently all the 
members of the congress present would leave the theatre. This was 
actually done, and the Sovereigns, amongst whom were the Kings of 
Bavaria and Hanover, the Elector of Hesse, the Duke of Nassau, the 
Hereditary Prince of Wurtemburg, &c., found themselves some seconds 
afterwards in an empty house. The legal gentlemen re-assembled 
with their wives, whose wrath certainly kept pace with that of their 
husbands, at the casino, where a supper had been ordered beforehand. 
The Minister of Justice attempted in the course of the evening, to 
make peace by informing the deputation, on behalf of Prince 
Alexander, that he was ready to receive them at the theatre; but the 
deputation “did not believe it their duty to accept the proferred 
amende.” 
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OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES— 
JT New National Song by Brintey Ricnarps. Sung at Halifax in presence of 
the Prince of Wales, by from 20,600 to 30,000 voices; ou Good Friday at the Crystal 
Palace (42,000 persons). Price of the Song, 3s.; Ditto, Piano Solo, 4s.; Ditto asa 
Four-Part Song, 2d. 


“TT 7 T +x xy ‘ + xr can 
St PERINTENDENTS OF NATIONAL AND 
kJ SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &c., may obtain (post free) a copy of Brisuey 
Ricuakps's New National Song, GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, four- 
part Song, by enclosing three stamps, and will be supplied with copies of the words, 
English and Welsh, at the small charge of 3s. tur 1,000; 2s. for 500; and Is. 6d. for 
250 post free. 


TO Val . RON Pere 
M USIC—SCHOOL CATALOGUES—AII Instructors 

should possess ROBERT COCKS and Co.'s CATALOGUES, which, for 
educational purposes, are allowed to be unmatched throughout Europe. A privileged 
catalogue (the ** Green Catalogue”), for protessors and teachers, containing upwards 
of 2,0v0 works, all available for school-room use. Al! catalogues gratis and post free. 


Address, Ropert Cocxs and Co., New Burlington Street, London, W. 


Accompaniment for Piano and Harmonium, or Violin, or Flute, or Violoncello, 
ad, lid, No. lin G, No. 2in F, No. 3in E flat. Each 3s. 
Scuorr & Co., 157 and 159 Regent Street, London. 


MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLADS. 
H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 
THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each. As sung by all the leading vocalists. 
Words and Music commend these ballads as two of the most elegant and refined cum- 
positions of the day. 
JeweKLL & Co. 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 





| I GIOJA INSOLITA, Moute. Parri’s New Waltz, 

sung with such distinguished success in the * Lesson scene” of 11 Barbiere de 
Siviglia, is published with a character portrait of the celebrated Vocalist, price 3s., by 
Dunvan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, price 3s., 


THE WRECK OF THE HOMEWARD BOUND, 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Jessica RANKEN. 
Composed and Sung with distinguished success by 
w. H. WEISS. 
Loudon; Duncan Davison & Co., 4 Regent Street, 
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FAUST: 


Opera‘“in Four Acts. 


MUSIC BY CH. GOUNOD. 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo . ; . i " 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duet . a i é 2 4 P 


Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words, from 2s. to 4s. each. 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. 


The Flower Song, with French and — Words . 
The Waltz, with "French words . 5 P 
Air de Bijoux, with French words. P % P 
Recit. and Bijou Song, with English words . - 
The Cavatina, with English words . : > 
The Duet, with English words . 

The Song of the King of Thule, with English words 


bo Co bo © dO bo tO 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in three books, Franz Nava, each 
Ditto as Duets, in three books, ReNaup DE ViLBAc, each 
Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, Cramer, each. 4 F - 
The Faust Waltz, arranged by CHARLES Coo TE, illustrated— 
Solo or Duet ° ; F - ‘ 
Full Orchestra . . _ . 
Septett 
Brass Band, arranged by W.W interbottom . 
The Faust Quadrille, by CuariEs Coors, illustrated— 
Solo or Duet. j . ? 
Full Orchestra . p . . ‘ a 
Septett . 
The Faust Galop, arranged by Cuan LES $ Coo! TE, illustrated. 
Duet. . . 
Set of Waltzes, by Str AUSS ‘ ; 7p 
BRINLEY RICHARDS Fantasia 
es x The Soldier’s Chorus . 
Kune ... Fantasia . “ 
OsBoRNE . ; Fantasia . 
a . Salve dunora. 
Liszt. . « Grand Fantasia . 
LEYBACH Fantaisie élégante 
KETTERER Fantaisie brilliante 
<“ es Polka Mazurka . . 
KruGer. . . Cheur de Soldats . 
CRAMER. « + Bouquet de Mélodies in two books, 
BURGMULLER . The Waltz, Solo or Duet. ° 
Cu. Gounod . The Waltz 
Ap. LE CARPENTIER Fantaisie brilliante sur la Valse 
Map. OuRy .. . Grand Fantasia . ° ‘ 
A. Gonta .. 7. » Romance des fleurs_. 
RENAUD DE VILBAC . Cheeur de Soldats, as a Duet 
La Valse, usa Duet . ° 
Fantaisie Facile . ‘ 4 
Ditto, as a duet . 7 . 
Gems of Gounod’s Faust 
. 1. The Waltz. 
2. The Bijou Song- 
3. Kermesse. 
4. The Flower Song. 
5. Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 
6. Soldier’s Chorus. 
7. Chorus of Old Men. 
8. Garden Cavatina. 

The Waltz, arranged for the Harp . ° 
The Soldiers Chorus, Harp and Piano 
Méditation sur Faust, for Pianoforte, Harmonium, 
and Violin or Violoncello. ‘ s 
The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo. ‘ ‘ 4 
The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo 4 ° ° ‘ p 

The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo. 

Grand Selection, No. 1, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey 
Grand Selection, No. 2, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey 
Grand Selection, for Brass Band, arranged by Winterbottom . 
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London: CHAPPELL & Co. 50 New Bond Street. 





ECOLE CLASSIQUE DU CHANT, 


COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 
From the Chefs-d’ceuvre of the great Italian, German and French Classical 
Composers; with the traditional style, accentuation, phrasing, &c., of 
each Morceaux, with French words by Sylvain St. Etienne, Quinault, &c. 





BY 
MADAME VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
To be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





No. 1. Air de Mepusa (Contralto) 
Air de Lucirer (Bass) 
Duo des Sirenes (2 Soprani) 
SICILIENNE (Tenor) 
Air d’OrPHEE (Contralto) 
Air de Cost FAN TUTTE (Tenor) 
ADELAIDE (Tenor) 
. Romance du SAvLE (Mezzo-Soprano) 
Air du Freyscuvutz (Soprano) - a 
- Couplets de SuzannaH (Soprano) . 
2. Cantata de la PENTECOTE (Soprano or Tenor) 
. PLaisiz D'AMOUR (Mezzo-Soprano) 
4, Trio de Don Juan (Tenor and 2 Soprani) e 
. Air de la FLute ENCHANTEE (Bass) . . 
3. Air de Dipon (Soprano) . 
. Air d’ pre A COLONE (Bass. or Bary tone) e 
. Air de Meprr (Soprano) 
. Air de Srratonice (Tenor) . 
. Duo du Frerscuurz (Soprano or Me LIK )) 
. Fragment du XXI°Psavume (Contralto) . 
. Verset du Te Deum (Basso or Contraito) 
3. Air de JuLes Cesar (Soprano) 
24, Air D'IPHIGENIE EN AULIDE (Soprano) . 
5. Duo des Noces DE Figaro (2 Soprani) . 
. La Violette (Tenor) ‘a ‘ 
. Air de Romeo ET JULIETTE (Soprano) . 
. Air D’ARIODANT (Mezzo-Soprano) . . 
Air p’OBERON (Mezzo-Soprano) - 
31. Air p’Eauise (Tenor) . . « e 
Air de PoLypueme (Bass). ; 
. Air de Castor et PoLtiux (Mezzo- Soprano) 
. Air D’AGGRIPINE (Soprano) . ‘ “ 
. Air p’ALCEste (Soprano) - - 
. Air du Srasat (Contralto) 
. Duo de Cost FAN TUTTE (Soprano Contralto) . 
- Quand j'admire (Tenor) . - 
Romance de Nina (Soprano) . ‘ 
. Air de PoLiporo (Bass) . ‘ a 
. Air de RInaLDo (Soprano) P e e 
2. Air de Josuz (Basse) 
- Air dans le CanraTe FoNeBRE (Contrattoy 
. Air p’AvcesTE (Soprano) / ‘4 
. Air de la CREATION (Soprano) 
s. Air du Ror Pasteur (Soprano) with Vv iolin e Mozart 
. Air de Cuerusino (Soprano) . Mozart 
. Trio D pire A CoLone (Tenor, Bass and Soprano) Sacchini . 
. Air de Zemine eT Azor (Tenor) . - Grétry 
. Ballade de Preciosa (Soprano) . P ‘ - Weber 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


J. B. Lulli 
Handel . 
Handel . 
Pergolese. 
Gluck 
Mozart 
Beethoven 
Rossini. 
Weber . 
Handel . 
S. Bach . 


PesPrretr 


Martini 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Piccini 
Sacchini . 
Cherubini, 
Mehul , 
Weber 
Marcello . 
Handel 
Handel . 
Gluck 
Mozart . 
Mozart . 
Steibelt . 
Mehul . 
Weber . 
Stradella . 
Handel . 
Rameau . 
Graun , 
Gluck . 
Haydn 
Mozart . 
Mozart . 
Daleyrac, 
Rossini . 
Handel 

Handel 

Seb. Bach 
Gluck 

Haydn . 
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MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 


For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Cart Vocier. 


This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





W. H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME ;” Introducing “ Awake, my 


soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Alessia) 
“ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 
Evening Hymn, “ Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 


toral Syinphony from the Messiah (* The shephe rd’s playing on their pipe.” 
&c.), Chorus, “* For unto us a child is born” (Messiah), and “ Lo, he comes n 
clouds descending g.” 3. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” * Adeste Fide les,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s. 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to day 7 * But thou did’ st not leave his soul in hell ” ( Afessiah), ** Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 


Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers :—No, 1, “ Inspiration,” by 
E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. “* Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s, 
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HERR SCHACHNER’S ORATORIO, 
‘Yscacl’s Return from Babplon,’ 


BOOSEY AND SONS 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the 
Copyright of Herr Scuacuyer’s Grand Oratorio, 


‘Israel's Return from Babylon,’ 


which was performed with such eminent success a short time since at 
Exeter Hall, with the aid of Mademoiselle Trrrens and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
It is about to be reproduced at the Worcester Festival on a scale of very 
great magnificence, and the Publishers are glad to announce that the 
complete work will be ready for sale in time for this important per- 


formance. 
The Pianoforte Score will be published in a handsome volume, complete, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


several hundred copies having already been subscribed for. 

The separate Vocal Pieces will also be published at the usual prices. 

With the view of assisting the numerous Choral Societies in the 
production of a work that cannot fail to attain a high and permanent 
position in the grandest School of Sacred Music, the Publishers have 
determined to publish the Orchestral Score, and the separate Orches- 
tral and Vocal Parts, at. the lowest possible price. These will shortly 
be ready for delivery, and orders may at once be forwarded to the 


publishers for copies. 


THE BOOK OF WORDS 
(Also the property of Boosry & Sons) may be had on moderate terms 
for public performances. 


28 Hotiés Srreet, 
20th June, 1863. 





TO CONDUCTORS OF BRASS BANDS. 


THE CHEAPEST MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED. 


BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND BOOKS, in Nine Volumes, cloth backs, price 
7s. 6d., complete, contain two Grand Operatic Selections (Norma and 
Sonnambula), two Large Selections of English and Irish Airs, two Selections 
of Christy and Popular Songs, the Overture to the “ Crown Diamonds,” two 
Sets of Valses, Set of Quadrilles, and Polka, arranged for the nine most 
useful instruments, the Music for each being in a larze Volume by itself 
Extra Parts may be had. 


No Reduction to the Profession. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


Sydney Smitlis 


THREE 


NEW PIECES, 


DANSE NAPOLITAINE, 


FOUR SHILLINGS, : 


FANDANGO, 


FOUR SHILLINGS. 


CHANSON RUSSE, 


FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN.& PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 





Paris, Brussels, and Mayenc: 


MEsskRS. SCHOTT 
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